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'iiiL' groatiei^i liulircct L-n 1 .1 i::oiU ;:.)'JLs ot school desogregal. ion are in 
ih'j Vf/ir iniplun:«.'n lat ion . iitjcause v>r,st imp iL^nicnt: ati on year losses tend t:o 
.M- Ic^'ss Chan ncrma], assessiu}^ coir^ts ovor a five year period indicates the 
L..t il K)ss is reducLMl to v.cro or even a t.enefil: in all but 35 percent or 
gL-catcr cicy l::cIuh)1 J.isLriccs. In. tihesc school disiricts, the most extensive 
nlan^; in'/olvi.ng whiL.^ rcass i ^nrnv:nL:^ van result in an additional white enroil- 
inL.'Ut h.KSs '.A almost 6 jerceiu over lu-.. five year period. This is less tnan 
a . i If t : le i ui? 1 e ine : i : :U ion y c a r less. 

riicse data also iudieate tha.t i iiipJemen t at i o\i year costs are greater when 
school desegregation plans are j)iKiscd in, rather than completely implemented 
in on.* voar. In addition, tine i-vitienee presented here shows change in proportion 
wliite L be minimally affected hv >5chool desegregation because of the tendency 
for bla,-;^- and while enroJlment claange to be positively correlated with each other. 

Finally, all srhoel di'segregat i on plans sb.uw a net benefit in interracial 
cr.niaci, and p a r adox i c :i 1 1 v Liiis iuaiefit is greatest in sciiool districts at or 
a'nove 35 pert-cnt i>lack d^-spLle the fact that Lhcse are the school districLs 
V.' i t i I r h e g re:- a t e s t wi life t.' n r o 1 I men t 1 ( ^s s . 



:A..tien 11: in:. r^KI'iA/r OV CIOI-MIA: ll'V Ia:Ai)i:RSil L T AXD THi: MASS MI-DIA 

.;l'Ws •ragi- (^i sciiuid desi^-gregat i on was analyzed in. a sub sample of ten 

ccuirt ordered citi^'S Inr a Vi-ar [)efore sciiooi desegregation. Trie data siiow 
ciniiuuniLv lead.'naiip iias ve rv little effect cmi w'ni te flignl or protest, but in 
L»,irt Lhis :;: v a fun.. 'lien '^f I he facL that L lie re were very few statements 
iiuuie h\' l.aders a.Aout schiu^l de>i e g re gal i on . In general, the more minimal the 
.svhool desegregations plan, t.he more favorable were tiie statements. The evidence 
;uvi'e'-.to •••'II, liiat. pretest cause.-i negative leadei'ship statements ralher 

fliar. the ei: r- \< ai-eniivl. 
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rii,.> iii'vs ;::edia c.>\'erage ^'f schee; desegregation did have an effect 
■,;iiite fligiu i ;.dependt.s\ t ef lii" extent of ihi; plan. the iiuM'e negative tiM.- 
i.>verag.c> tiT dL".e;'.reg,aL i en , tne r,reatei- t r^e .wh i I e flight. in addition, tin.* 
average severity ol" proti'Sl in the fir:. I six mora-.hs of ihe pre de segre grit i on 
Year also has an. i'lf-.-ct k\ wiiit^- liiyjit i n de piMn ;e n. t (^f ihe degree of school 
d. SL'g I • -gal i ^ -n . 




:'i.ssessing "nc L'nir.tenced lapacts oz r'ublic ^o.Licy: 
School Desegrcga-i:.n aiid B£se greganion* 



I ntroduct ion, 

The study of policy tap act involves a oasic model in whicr, an analyst 
selects a policy innovation, preferably of a rather specific kind, identifies 
the goals of the policy, the target and/or target population, and assesses 
the impact of that policy innovation on the target. Costs are typically 
measured in aollars and then subtracted from the benefits which 

accrue to the target group. 

Most analysts suggest, however, that such outcome evaluation distinguish 
between the impact of a policy on the target situation or group, and its 
jjnpact on groups or situations other than the target (i.e. "spillover effects") 
In addition, impact analysis Cor outcome evaluation) should include future 
as well as immediate conditions, direct costs in terms of resources devoted 
to the program, and indirect costs, including loss of opportunities to do 
other things. 

The research on school desegregation has suffered from the failure to 
consider these elements. In general, this research has seldom gone beyond 
the iniKediate impact of the policy on the target group (e.g. minority 
-children) using a simple input-OL.tput paradigm. 

Nevertheless, with tne advent of court ordered, citr^ide school desegregation 
plans around 19 70, policymakers have become increasingly uneasy about the 
possible indirect costs and spillover effects which may subvert the goals 
of school desegregation. These goals can be conceptualized on several levels 
depending ou one's orientation and requirements, but certainly a basic 
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inscr-jmenra.l goal 13 sinply l.a-erracial ccncacn. 

V.-nice flighc in response no school desegregat i.-n is one corrmunic>-.vi ie , 
-jnincended inipact which may subvert this goal- It is assumed a priori chat 
such an impact is possible because there is a large body of literature which 
suggests that neighborhood problesis are a "push" factor behind exit from a 
metropolitan neighborhood. (For example, see Orbell and Uno , 19 72; Lansing 
and Barth, 1964; Johnson 19 75). School desegregation ir.ay present such a problem 
or dilemma for many middle class, white families, particularly in light of 
Wendell Bell's (.1956) finding that the main reason given for a move to the 
suburbs is that "it would be better for the children there." 

From a policymaker's viewpoint white flight in response to school 
desegregation might be seen as a risk or an indirect cost— i.e. it is not 
normally a part of the cost/benefit analysis a local decisionmaker typically 
calculates, but there is every reason to believe it should be since the 
greater the white flight, the lower the interracial contact and the benefits 
that accrue from it. Using Dyke's ( 19 75) terminology, white flight from 
school desegregation can also be thought of as a spillover effect since it 
affects the choice of schools and residence for white families and may further 
contribute to the decay of central cities. 

rne researci. reported here is an attempt to assess this unintended 
negative impact and to calculate the net benefit in interracial contact of 
various school desegregation plans. Salamon (19 76) argues that n,uch policy 
impact research is misleading because it neglects the time dimension. The 
real impact of public policies may not appear .o^til after a considerable 
period of time. The long run impacts may support, negate, or even reverse 
the innnediate effects. 
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The failure zo do this kind of analysis leaves poll ci^'isakers che caDLive of 

far aore llnitied — and frequentlv negative — early program consequences. 

This scady differs froa previous scudies in nhac ic is longirudinal 
and quasi-e:<pe rimenr ai. This 

allows us to assess the imoact of school desegregation on white enrollment 
aero re, during, and arter iznolenien c ar i on . Moreover, unlirr.e other srudies, this 
national study of 113 school districts includes data on school desegregation 
plans and the proportion of students reassigned of each race. 

3_ack round 

The decline in white public school enrollment began. long before the 
advent of court ordered school desegregation plans in the early 19 70^s. 
Urban econoinists such as Clotfelter (1977) and Kat^man (1977) suggest it is 
in large part a function of the post World War II suburbanization trend 
resulting from (1) market forces such as rising incomes and changes in 
production and transportation; (2) public policies providing subsidies to 
transportation, highways, and middle income suburban housing; and (3) discrimina- 
tion agains blacks, causing them to be unde rrep resen ted in suburbs relative 
to their economic status. Central city crime ,and city-suburban fiscal 
disparities hnve also been suggested as possible stimulants of this white 
middle class ex^j^lus to the suburbs. 

In addition, ti:-- declining white birth rate has on its own cajsed a 
reduction of almost one percent in overall white school enrollments since 1968. 
The yearly decrease i:i now almost 2 percent. The black school age population, 
on the other hand, continued to increase until 197>^ or 1975, raising the 
percentage black among all elementary and secondary students from 13.4 percent 
in 1968 to 14.4 percent in 19 74 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1976). Recently, 
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.1 ;irc not available for a comparative 



wiii-;- .! i ,;r : :i:.ui L':-.-' rw-" i:.-;>cs »>f fli.K''!^ v.-!iicii scho-: 

.k.s..T,r.-i;at:ioii iniKnt pr..voU.: Luo transfer of studonts to privaUo school and 
tiu. movement of families to the suburbs. Three case, studies (Taylor and 
Sttncacor.be, 1977; .lohason, 1977; McC.nahay aadHawley, 19 76) using survey 
sa-.nlin;.', tecicii'iues in con:mi:n i L ies with citywid^ desegregation plans, indicate 
^:iat vhLto f U-iiV fron ,. aool dcsovo;-it. i on does not take the form of 
resi^leatia; relocation. o the .-.uburb.;. Thus, there is the pcssibilit. that what- 
ever other neg.it ive iin,KU-ts School, de se ;;regat i oa may have, it has little or no 
effect oa the further deterioration ..f inner cities. These findings are also 
i,,p„r.aat ■.K.cc.e • .v r li..- long run, the possibility of white return to tl>e 
li,, s>-hoels is er.ater if v;hite fa.ailies do not reliK-.ate to tiie suburbs. 

r- is also c.nceivai, !e tuat the phenomenon of "n aien t r an ee " is as important 
'V-,:it." f.iudies .a residential turnover have found that neighborhoods 
,.l,.,,,ging fr pr..d .inin.intlv wliit.- to predominantly black do not iiave higher 
r-.tos of -vhite wilt ;:.!;.;:•.!• ion tn.c. efuer areas. l^■■.pid racial turnover is caused 
r . .S o -iw in ' eul a'-,. ..ot replaced bv otiier whites in t'ue 

i ) 'v' lilt' I . i V. I. c ; 1 . . ' V. . 1 X . <■ • > .liv . - i t ■ I 

,,,,-..,,1 ').-t-r;; ^( r..' M el.'iu i .1 1 .>t i.^ii ti).H o.-rui-: in any n.' t ropo H t:nn area 

. -w,'- M:.>of.ii \'}'>'y), i;iir(U-Liinalulv , [:.hcrl^ is no available 



v;f;Lr^ aiuv.' a. Lo oaKiiia.' Uiis, Lii" oCiu-M- hand. 



... : ... r,. -i ; a ;;i>'aisa OclvaMi, fxi:. :iaci a nia.'a MMiwa' , !ar lIk' 

n.n-vses ..f tills study net ci.iage is sullici-sU to calculate net benefits. 



The Evidence 

The previous research er-iamining schccl desegregacior. and its inpact .n 

white flight car. be divided into two categories: the early studies that found 

little or no vhite flight, (Clotfelter, 1976a; Farley, 1975; Rossell, 1975; 

Frey, 1977; Fettigrew and Green, 1976; Giles, Gatlin and Cataldo, 1976; Bosco 

and Robin, 19 74; Mercer and Scout, 19 74; Jackson, 1975) and the later studies 

which included southern cities and the 19 73 school year and found significant 

. . r^-.u. ^ ^^^,,1^ ^^^^^^^^a^r ir^ci . ( Colemavi , Kel^'-', and Mcore, 
wnice iign^ a rubu^>_ 

1975b; Farley, 19 76 ; Clotfelter, 1976b; Clotfelter, l977b; Armor, 19 76; Lord, 

1 

19 75 ; Munf ord, 19 73) . 

A careful reading of tnese studies indicates the most important reasons 
for the divergent findings are sample and time differences, rather than 
methodological differences. .\s Figure 1 illustrates, the characteristics 
of desegregation plans have changed over time. With each year after 19 70, a 
larger proportion of white students are reassigned to formerly black schools 
in the average desegregation plan. If the extent of white reassignments is a 
critical variable, then the time period of the study will be equally important 
unless such reassignments are explicitly controlled for. In none of these 
studies is this done. 
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... ..p --,-'1 .-^s i'- L?'a.'!i :K'iioc^l disLrict 

. , ... -v. ..-.^ ... ^ iM.^h:.-; .;ui-vev for the vl-;--s I9rw-'A. 



>L s-a.H)i desL'^irc^j^ati on taaa aa 



c.-innoaly us. a ia .ac nasi. i:: ■ n. aaur. aa.d is ih. r.assign.:ml b,.a.ck 
, . ..,.a..M-' io.-a] oavaaaK:HaiLai b-dv or courL for tWa purpos^a 

t- sohool inta.ralinn. Th. adv.ata.a 01 lookia^ at school desegregation .n 
IM. wav is that wo oan di f f e ran L i at e botwaon the ii.pact of white . oassigni.en ts 
o :-rniorly h Uiok aahnols and blaok re as s i gnuie a ts lo white schools. 

0..a throu,a i^all ro o^.K-otad by .eaaa or a .ail , ues t loan a I re that 

;chou,ls loasc 10 perc.ait black and 10 percent 

viiite in l\u- Aoria aa d '^ percent 
ind asked adna.a i a L r<i t o i"a t 



i s C'd a di St r L ct ai raci a : 

hlack and 3 perc.aU whit.- in the South) 



liuli ^ilr ihe reason for their bifacial characta^r 



iiu: f he appro:-: i ::at t e dote o : 
;-.-.i>.a i aar:fa : va : i i. i^' - av ■ :\ 



it oa-a ^ s 



v.i ; a t I ! b al« 



;[:u a 1 a t r aL 



;,ns tabra adjnsi rrnnal balance. 'fhu 
i ib'}k-.a;: liu' luriiiu'r -■i i; ku'k aac: wbi.tt^ 

v/iii^li .a: a.,.iMn vatS taac-i v/as aabtracted 

5 y,.^ if i:Ma-...iav a .mal h^tcKrat i.-n. 

i,.'ri,a. li'V''L and st arob-irdi/.«'d as 



Th k; was :\\\y,f^- y,^\l^- t 5:in- 'nn,'- 1 
t,H. ,n-ro.MU.nr ■■r v.i.iU. sLuJ.nt,s ■ v as i .1 t:o other race sdu.ols, 



vas coapucec for each schjcl c:-S'ricz.- A s -ir.-: :. z-\r.z ir. r...^-- 

corroborating avidence ie^isri ■:^:i-n . £:uc-rn- ri -s^ i -i-.enu. ..--^ 
relared -o ch;i:-.ae in the inde:-: of dissitiilarity . Th-:. .:orre:.-i.:n :c •.■:tn 
the prr-.e-cage -.-hites --a^si.gned tc rzrr^er:.;.- blacr. s -.hcil.i , end -.vit;-. 
the percentage of blacks reassigned to vnite, schools. If ve regr-ss cnanre 
in white enrollzienc on student reassignnents , as showp. in Table 1, can 
predict ch.= effect of white and black reasL' igncieats cn the level of segregation 
in a school district. According to the logic of the index of dissimi lari tv , 
in a perfectly rational system, reassigning five percent of the black students 
to white schools should result in a reduction of five percentage points in 
the index. This is also true of white reassignnents to black schools. The 
fact that a given proportion of black or white re;>ssigninen ts does not result in 
exactly the same reduction in segregation is the result of measurement error in 
calculating black and white reassignnents from school district questionnaires and 
school enrollment data, and the fact that students are not always reassigned 
in the most technically rational manner for some very good political reasons. 
Still, the fit .is quite good cespite this. 

I HYPOTHESES 

The general literature on central city white flight, as well as that 
on school desegregation and white enrollment change, suggest a number of 
hypotheses which can be tested by the available data. First, virtually all 
studies agree that the proportion black in a school syste.a is an important 
determinant of white -?^^^\.z sdiool enrollment. If the proportion olack in a 
sd^ool system is hign, whites will avoid moving into that school district, 
and other whites may hasten their move to the suburbs or transfer their 
children to private schools. 
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Table 1 



Predicting Change in the Index of 
Dissimilarity with School Desegregation Reassignmen ts^ 



Black Re assignments Only 

5% 
10% 
15% 
20% 
25% 
30% 
40% ■ 
50% 
60% 



Total A Segregation 

-7.7 
-11.4 
-15. 1 
-18.8 
-22.5 
-26.2 
-33.6 
-41.0 
-48.4 



White Re assignments Only 

2% 

5% 
10% 
15% 
20% 
25% 
30% 



-5.5 
-7.8 
-11.6 
-15.3 
-19 . 1 
-22.9 
-26.7 



Black and White Reassife,aments 



10% blacks, 
10% blacks , 
20% blacks, 
30% blacks , 
20% blacks, 
30% blacks, 
40% blacks, 
50% blacks, 
60% blacks , 



2% whites 
5% whites 
5% whites 
5% whites 
10% whites 
15% whites 
20% w; ;e3 
25% ' - -tes 
25% whitf^s 



•12.9 
-15.2 
-22.6 
-30.0 
-26.4 
-37.6 
-48. 7 
-59.9 
-67.3 



^he prediction equation is A Seg = -3.997188-74.057011 BR% -75 . 6002 10WR% 



In addition, various studies (Frey, 1977, Coleman, et. al . , 1975b) have 
suggested that southern cities have higher rates of white suburbanization, 
and thus white public school enrollment decline, than northern cities. Although 
there is no direct evidence on this, it may be a function of greater sensitivity 
to the proportion black in a school system, as well as delayed industrialization 
resulting in delayed suburbanization. 

The unemployment rate should be negatively related to changes in whit- 
enrollment. A high level of unemployment deters families from moving to a 
city and encourages residents to leave (Lowry, 1966; Greenwood, 1975). Wliite 
enrollment also appears to be responsive to the social class of the school 
system population. The higher the income level or educational level of a 
school population, the less incentive for middle class parents to transfer 
L-neir children to private schools or to relocate to another school system. 
In addition, the school system will be perceived as desirable to white families 
moving into the SMSA (Mayo, 19 75; Jackson, 1975). 

The common wisdom is that higher crime rates serve as an impetus to 
white middle class outmigration to the suburbs. Nevertheless, at least 
three studies have suggested there is no relation (Droettboom, 1971; Guterbock, 
19 76; Frey, 19 77). Droettboom found moves associated with the perception of 
crijne to be undertaken more often by low income individuals and to be 
associated with within-city relocation rather than suburban relocation. 
Still, the overwhelming belief that crime does cause middle class whites to 
move out serves as an incentive to test this effect. 

During the 1960 's and 19 70 ' s large densely populated cities grew more 
slowly than smaller cities (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1975). Suburbs 

were generally perceived as more desirable than central cities by middle 

Therefore, we would hypothesize 

class, white populations. 

that Che larger a school syscam, and the more densely populated a city. 
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the gieater the negative change in white public school enrollment. 

Several studies of school desegregation and white flight have found 
the difference in Che segregation of a school district relative Co the 
SMSA to be positively related to white enrollment change. (Farley, 19 76; 
Coleman, et ■ al. , 1975). In other words, the more desegregated a school 
district is relative to the SMSA, the more white movement out of the school 
district to other more segregated school districts. 

There appears to be a linear trend toward greater white enrollment decline 
(Farley, 19 76). In part, this may be a function of the measure: proportion 
white enrollment change. As the base gets smaller, even the same white 
enrollment loss will result in a larger proportional' loss. Therefore, it is assumed 
the year will be positively related to the proportion white enrollment decline. 

There is evidence that the quality of education, in some objective sense, has 
an effect on the choice of schools or school systems by white middle class 
families (Bloom, Brown, and Jackson, 19 75; Jackson, 1975). Thus, it is 
hypothesized that the higher Che per pupil sdiool e^enditures. Che lower 
the white enrollment decline. 

Finally, we would expect the extent of desegregation reassignmen ts to 
be related to white enrollment decline. The most recent studies indicate that 
the greater the reduction in segregation, the greater the reduction in white 
enrollment. However, the measure used here distinguishes between the effect 
of white reassignments to black schools and black reassignments to white schools. 
The few case studies that have examined this have found white reassignments to 
•black schools CO result in substantically larger white enrollment decline 
than black reassignments Co white schools (Giles, Gatlin , aP.d Cataldo. 19 76 ; 
Lord, 19 75). 

The research on additional plan characteristics has been limited. Busing 
distances have been found to be unrelated to white enrollment change (Giles. 

O Jl. O 
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Gatlin, and Cataldo, 1976). Some of che variables calculaCed from the 
data collected, in this study are so badly skewed, or hi, rrelated with 

the pr portion of students reassigned, that chey are misleading or unreliable. 
One variable that can be used is the grade level desegregated. We would 
expect greater white losses if a plan involves elementary schools than if 
it involves high schools because there is greater white opposition to 
elementary school desegregation (Taylor and Stinch combe , 1977). 

Finally, the literature suggests an interaction effect between the 
proportion black in a school distriPf and the extent of desegregation (Coleman, 
19 75b; Farley, 19 77). Therefore, we assume that similar desegregation reas- 
signments will cause greater white enrollment decline in larger proportion 
■ black school districts fhan in smaller proportion black school districts. 
This research suggests a basic analytic model, designed to explain the 
proportion change in white public school enrollment. The estimating equation 
is of the following form:' 

im = a + b^ (:■ BLACK) + b^ (REGION) + b^ (CRI>!E) + b,^ 

(SIZE) + b^ (DENSITY) (SES) + b^ (S . D . /SMSA.^EG . ) 

+ bg (UNEMPLOY) + fag (YEAR) + b (SCHOOL EXPEND.) + 

b^^ (% WH. REASS.) + b^2 ^^^^S.) + b^^ (% WH . REASS. X 

% BL.VCK) + b^^ (% BL. REASS. X % BLACK) + b^^ (GRADE) + e 



where 



,lUt. is the proportion change in white enrollment from the 
previous year, 
Z BLACK is the proportion black in the school system, 
REGION is a dummy variable indicating southeiTi region of 
the country , 
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CRIME is the. ..per cap' ^ rate, 

SIZE is the school o .lOpulation size, 

DENSITY is the city population per square mile, 

SES is the income and educational level of the city population, 
S.D./SMSA SEC. is the ratio of school district segregation to 

SMSA segregation using the index of dissimilarity, 
UNEMPLOY is the unemployment rate "in-. the city, 
YEAR is the year being analyzed, 

SCHOOL EXPEND, is the per pupil school expenditures, 

% WH REASS. is the proportion of white students reassigned to 

black or formerly blaclc schools, 
% BL REASS. is the proportion of black students reassigned 

to white or formerly white schools, and 
GRADE is the grades involved in the desegregation plan. 

A quasi-experimental, interrupted time series design is used in this 
analysis. This strengthens the inferences that can be made with regard to 
the effect of desegregation actions by allowing us to test for effects 
peculiar to the periods before, during, and after desegregation. Such 
a design necess it a.e^i dc.terminiug one "major" desegregation year.. For school 
districts that dasegreb"re..i i;i r.vo thrae year sequential plans the first 
year of mandatory a^. .egrcgaf;icv was chosen as the desegregation year, although 
it may have be..i r.he smai- ;.'?t as i ■„.?•: :• -At of the total implementation 
period (e.g. Boston). For school ,;rLct3 had several different 

desegregation plans separated by v.-jc or more years, the year of the largest 
reassignment was chosen as r.he desaggregation year. 
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IMPLEMENTATION YEAR EFFECT 

Appendix L shows tihe percencagv.' -./nice enrolLmenc change before and after 
the major school desegregat: ion plan. The school diacricCs are divided into 
groups and wichin each group ordered by the sum of the percentage of black 
students reassigned r.o white schools (the first rounded off number in 
column 2) and the percentage of white students reassigned to formerly black 
schools (the second number in column 2) in the major desegregation year 
(which divides the pre and post desegregation white enrollment change in 
Che table). Column 3 contains the change in the index of disstmilarity 
(from T-2) in the major desegregation year. The greater the negative change 
in the index, the greater the reduction in school system segregation. The 
1^'t columr. in Appendix 1 contains the final (usually Fall 1975) index of 
dissimilarity. 6 The higher the index, the greater the segregation remaining 
in the school system. The third column from the end contains the residual 
white enrollment decline associated with the major desegregation plan 
predicted from the pre desegregation time series. The second to the last 
column indicates the statistical signifi can c^....cf . .this difference -between 
predicted and actual enrollment in the desegregation year. 7 School districts 
that have implemented extensive desegregation are more likely to ha-o a 
statistically significant (.05 or better) residual loss. Only three of the 
control school districts have a significant loss. 

Table 2 shows the amount of white enrollment cJiange associated with 
different levels of school desegregation, as well as the predicted T+0 white 
enrollment change, the TM) difference between predicted and actual, and the 
significance or that difference. Only the two most extensive white reassignment 
plans have a significant loss, although in general, tue difference between 
predicted and actual increases with each increment in reassignments even , 
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Dese gregation Um^ 

^161 Whites Reass. 
UWi Wliite Reasy. 
0-<'57. Wliite Reass. 



TAliLE 2 



Pre aiiii \\>st^ k^i^i^kn^^^^^^ 



I White I'nrnllriPni- Ch^Mt Pre a nd Post DeseRregation 



-6 



-5 -li -3 -2 -1 



-2,1 -IJ 
-2.1 -1.5 
- .li -].6 



0 WliUes, >15Z Blacks Reass. 
0 Whites, 5- ■■151 Blada Reass, 
0 Wliites,>0-<5Z Blacks Reass, 
.. Control Group. (0 Reass.) 



5.0 

- .') 



■3,8 -U 



- .2 

- ./i 



-5.4 
- .5 
-1.0 



-2.0 -i3 
-3.8-5.2 
-2.3-2.7 



6.1 11^ 2.3 1.1 

- .5 -1.0 -3.5 - .8 

-4.2 -1.4-2.6 -3.4 

-4.0 -5.3-5.4-4.3 



+1 +2 +3 +4 +5 



■13.6 -6.8 
■15.9 -8.5 
■5.8-4.5 



-6.8 
-3.0 

■4.|] 



-2.1-2.2 
-2.8- .] 
-3.5 -3.9 



.9 



"2.9 



.2 - .8 1.1 -1.1-1.2 -6.9 

-2.7-2.1-2.2 -2.3-2.6 -3.7 

-2.2-4.5-4.3 -4.7-5.6 ■■6;6 

-4.9-5,4 -7.3 -6.6-7.8-6.0 







0) 0 


(U (I) 
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;J 0 
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d) ID 




u 0 
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U 0 
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0 Q) 
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(1) 
u 

s 

0 

& 



-4.6 


-9.0 


.005 


-3.2 


-12.7 


.005 


-2.8 


-3.0 


.025 


1.3 


-1.1 


H.S. 


-1.2 


-1.5 


N.S. 


-1.6 


- .6 


N.S. 


-5.4 


- .3 
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without controliing<^for other factors. Nevertheless, this increment in 
loss appears to be sh^rt.tenn. Indeed, those school districts that 
reassigned the most white students seem to have less white enrollment 
decline in T+4 or later than would be expected from their pre desegregation 
trend. (This will be analyzed more formally later in the paper.) 

After testing numeroiis equations, and eliminating unstable and unrelated 
variables,^ the equations shown in Table 3 were derivedl^. Equation 1 is the 
most parsimoniotis. of those with the proportion of black A^hite students 
reassigned as the desegregation variable. As with all equations, the 
proportion black in a school district is far and away the most significant 
variable predicting white enrollment losses. It vastly overshadows any 
desegregation variables. If we compare equation 1 to equation 2 (comparable to 
Coleman's and .?<irley ' s simplest equations), we can see the change in 
segregation (index of dissimilarity) obscures the differential impact of 
black and white reass ignments . Equation 2 is also unsatisfactory because^, 
■ it does not take into account past reassignments , yet this type of single 
year analysis is typical of previous studies. While T-1 and T-2 white 
reassignments have some residual importance, T-1 and T-2 black reassignments 
have a zero coefficient. Even black reassignments in the year of implementation 
have an insignificant standardized regression coefficient of -.07. 

Another important variable is the central city school dis tri ct/SMSA 
segregation ratio indicating that the more segregated the SMSA is relative 
to the central city in the year of implementation, the greater the white 
enrollment decline. The unemployment rate is positively related to white 
enrollment loss, reflecting relocation in search of jobs, a phenomenon 
which is much more characteristic of whites than of blacks (McAllister, 
Kaiser, and Butler, 1971), The crime rate is insignificantly negatively 
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Table 3 

Predicting % Whica Enrollnienc Change T+0 









£a . 2 


Ea. 3 




Ea. 4 






b 3et;a 


b Baca 


b Bee a 


3 Beca 




Z Black T-1 


-.191* - 
(.032)'° 


-.56 


-.206* -.60 
(.031) 


-.273* 
(.117) 


-.30 


-.296* -. 
(.05 3) 


37 


Southern City 


-.041* 
(.025) 


-.16 


-.055* -.22 
(.022) 


-.039* 
(.025) 


-. 15 


-.037* -. 
(.024) 


14 


Unemploymenc Rate 


-.340 
(.310) 


-.09 


-.470* -.13 

(.310) 


330 
(.310) 


-.09 


-.450'*^ -• 
(.300) 


13 


Crime Rate 


-.257 
(.37) 


-.06 


-.321 -.08 
(.372) 


-.233 
(.376) 


-.06 


-.124 
(.365) 


03 


L % Whites Reass. T- 


-2 - . 0 11 
(.029) 


-.04 


a 


-.015 
(.029) 


-.05 


-.013 
(.02S) 


,05 




-1 -.049* 
(.027) 


-. 17 


a 


-.045* 
(.027) 


-.16 


-.046* - 
(.026) 


. 16 


S,D.7S21SA seg. ratio 


.07* 
(.02) 


.24 


.06* '.20 
(.03) 


.0 70* 
(.029) 


.23 


.064 
.028 


.21 


"L^Q Z Whites Reass . 


-.020* 
(.011) 




a 


-.009 

c 0 1 a) 


-. 11 


. U X H 

(.011) 


. 15 


L,p. 2 Blacks Reass. 


-.002 
(.009) 


-.03 


a 


- . OUz 
(.009) 


. U J 


-.002 
(.008) 


.02 


L^Q % Reass. :c Z 


3ik. a 




a 


.031" 
C.0 43) 


-.27 


a 




L % Wh. Reass. x 
235% Black 


a 




a 


a 




-.021* - 

l(.009) 


-.36 


^ Seg . Iade::c 
Constant 


a 

-.246 




.0012* .28 
(.0004) 
.195 


a 

-.225 




a 

-.206 






.59 




.55 


.59 




.62 




Obaeir/acioTis 


109 




107 


109 




109 





• ^Significant at .05 oi better : F ratio. 
- ^Not entered in equation 
^Numbers in parentheses are the standard err 



ion , 



related no white enrollment change, although the zero" order correlation 
is -.31. 

Another hypothesis not supported by the data is that per pupil expendi- 
tures are positively related to enrollment change. This is not the 
case even in years prior to implementation, either at the zero order level 
or in the multiple regression equations. This raav be due to the fact that 
since the Elementary and Secondar>' Education Act of 1965, central city 
school districts have had fairly high per pupil expenditures relative to the 
suburbs. Despite this, they are still perceived as undesirable by white 
middle class families, primarily because of their class' and racial coraposit 
Education, income, and si7.e also have no significant relationship to white 

enrol Imen t change . 

The implementation year has no effect either. This is an important 
finding because it indicates plan characteristics are Che cause of negative 
impacts, not the* time period. When the proportion - o f whites reassi ose^l^ 
controlled for, the year has no independent effect. 

Equation 3 in Table 3 shows the result of adding an interaction effect. 
This interaction variable is based on the assumption that similar wnite 
reassignments to black neighborhoods will cause greater white enrollment 
losses as the black proportion gets larger. The psychological explanation 
for this is that white parents perceive the black ghetto as a more threatening 
and dangerous place, the larger it is and the greater the probable proportion 
black in the receiving school, based on the city proportion. While eq. .ion 
3 supports this assumption, the coefficients being strong and statistically 
significant, we can see that equation 4 is actually a better explanation 
of the effect of a large percentage black in a school district. ^ 

Equation 4 tests for a proportion black "threshold effect." This is 
suggested by the research of Giles, Gatlin, and Cataldo (19 76: V-9) . They 
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found that while the r.-jection rate of whites increased when the school 
they were reassigned to was 30 percent or more black, it did not continue 
to increase very much once that threshold had been crossed. Equation 4 
supports this finding, although the threshold obser^'ed hare is 35 percent 
black. This suggests an important distinction between the social dynamics 
of a changing neignborhood , whence came the tipping point theory, and centrally 
administered school desegregation. In the latter situation, there is not a 
great deal of difference between a school that is 35 percent black and one 
50 percent black to a parent willing to send his cliildren to a 35 percent 
black school. This is because the school' s racial balance is centrally 

controlled. Unlike scliools in changing neighborhoods, the proportion black 

in that school is "guaranteed" by the school administration, relatively 

stable over time, and usually reflective of the citywide proportion rather 

than of a racially changing neighborhood. 

All equations are a failure in predicting Memphis 's desegregation loss-- 
the best equation (4) only predicts a loss rate of -24 percent when in fact, 
Memphis had a loss rate of -35 percent upon desegregation . 10 The equations 
conservatively predict desegregation loss in those school districts like 
Boston, Louisville, Memphis, Pontiac, and San Francisco which had a great 
deal of protest and violence associated with desegregation. (In another 
analysis of a sub-sample of ten cities I found protest to have an independent 
effect on white loss. See Rossell, 1978.) In addition, all equations over- 
estimate the amount of white enrollment change in Berkeley. According to these 
equations Berkeley normally should have had almost four times the annual white 
enrollment lo-. that it did for a school district that was 45 percent black. 

It was not until they desegregated that they assumed this "normal" loss rate. 

l^ile this is a school desegregation effect, only the time series estimate in 

Appendix 1 accurately predicts that. 



on 



Because of problems of multicollinearity , we are left in the dark 
regarding interaction effects between black reassignmen ts and the percentage 
black in a school district. One way of testing this is to select for 
analysis only those school districts that did not mandatorily reassign whites. 
This will not resolve the problem of how mucii the white reassignment inter- 
action effect masks a black reassignment interaction effect, but it will 
be useful in netermining if there is sucli an effect. The proportion whites 

reassigned voluntarily— usually to ma^Tiet schools— has no relationship 
whatsoever to percentage white enrollment change. This equation gives a 

better estimate of loss rates for .-school districts that only reassign black . 

students and are at or above 35 percent black than Equation 4 in Table 3- 

Tables 5 , 6 and 7 indica'te the percentage white enrollment change for 
hypothetical student' reassignments broken down by the scope of the school 
district: northern city, countywide, and southern city. Because the school 
districts in Tables 6 and 7 are at or above 35% black, the equation shown 
Table 4 was used to predict the white enrollment change for plans with only black 
student re assignments. This includes the black reassignment/ 35% black inter- 
action effect. Equation 4 in Table 3 was used to predict the white enroUmerit 
change for white only re as s i gnmen t s and two way plans. It should be noted 
that the white only reassignment plan predictions are merely developed in 
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Table 4 



Predicclnc t Vihite Enrollment Change T+O in 
School Discriccs With No 
Mandatory White Reassigmnents 



let a 



Z Black T-1 



Southern City 



Unemployment Rate 



S.D. /SMSA Seg. Ratio 



Lj^Q 7. Blacks Reass. T-I 



-307* 
(.068) 

- .050 

(.046) 



.042 
(.050) 

-.007 
(.032) 



-1.13 



. 16 



13 



. 12 



- .05 



Lj^Q % Blacks Reiss. T-2 



Lj^O % Blacks Reass. T+O 



L-^Q % Blacks Reass. x " > 35% Black" 



-.005 
(.029) 

.004 
(.011) ' 

-.027 
(.012) 



.04 



.06 



- ,54 



Constant 
r2 

Observations 



.001 
.57 
66 



^Significant at .05 or better 
^ot entered in equianion 

^Numbers in parentheses are the standard error of the b, 
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Table 5 

Predicting Z Vnine Inroilr-enr >Zliange Wj 
School Desegregacicn Re as s i grine n c s fo: 
Schcol Dis criers 13'^ 3 lid-:"" 



Nor t±iem 
Citv 



Northern , 
Scuthera 
Ccun. cv 



Scuche: 
Ci tv 



SMSAR^ " -31 No. Raassigmtanrs 
School Desegregation 



SMSAR 
SMSAR 
SMSAR 
SMSAR 
S>^SAR 
SMSAR 



SMSA^. 
SMSAR 
SMSAR 
SMSAR 



.71 
.66 
► 56 
.46 
.34 
.27 



. 71 
► 6 "6 
. 56 





5 


w 

/b 


blacks 


reass . 


-1.6 


.3 




10 


/b 


blacks 


re as s . 


-1.9 


. 2 


Si 


20 


% 


blacks 


reass . 


-2.7 


.2 


:n 


30 


% 


blacks 


rec'ss . 


-3-3 


.1 


t: 


40 


*/ 

/o 


blacks 


reass . 


-4.1 


, 1 


1) 


50 


/a 


blacks 


reass . 


-4.6 


,09 



T3 

a ca 
;3 — ( 
— 1 n 



wnices reass. 

reass. 
reass . 
reass , 



3 

10 % whines 
20 % whites 
30 % whites 



-3.7 
-4.5 
-5.4 
-6.3 



-1. 



-2.6 
-2.9 



-4.3 



-J .J 
-5.6 
~6 . 3 
-6.9 
-7.8 
-8.. 2 



-7.3 
-8.0 
-9.1 
-10.0 



SMSAR = 
SMSAR = 
SMSAR = 
SMSAR = 
SMSAR - 
SMSAR = 
SMSAR = 



.61 
.51 
. 41 
. 2 - 
.09 
.04 
.00 



10 % blacks, 5% whites 
20 Z blacks, 5'^ whites 
30^ % blacks, 5% whites 
10% whites 
157. ■A-.Lr.es 
50 %\black3, 20." whites 
60 blacks, 25:: whites 



40 \% blacks, 
50. \ blacks , 



-4.6 
-5.3 
-6.0 
-7.5 
-8. 7 
-9.2 
-9.6 



-2,1 
-2.2 
-2.2 
-2.6 
-2.9 
-3.1 
-3.2 



-8.3 

-9.0 

-9.0 

-11.2 

-12. 4 

-12.9 

-13.3 



*rhis 1. 



ea uation. 



of Table 



3. The following variables are held constant 



race (.060), uneCTlo7=ent C-051), T-2 White reassign^en ts (0), T-1 '.fnite reass: 
% black is set ac' .150. while the desegregation variables are varieu as shown. 



:he -ean: cri-e 
.jnrier.ts (0) and 



SMSAR is set at a constant of 1.0. For non-coinity northern and southern scnoc 
districts the ::iean pre-cesegregation for this group of school districts is the base. Sunseque 
reductions cf the ratio are reductions of the ^an city inde,^ of dissi^larity accord^g to 

M.057 BR% - 75.600 VVR% molding the SMSA inde^ cons tant at . b l 



^The count7 
districts tl- 
reductions c 
formula A se^ 



tne 



-3. 997 - 
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Table 6 



Predicting White Enrollment: Change With 
School Desegregation Reassignments for 
School Districts 35% Black 



Northern , 
Northern Southern Southern 

City County City 



ABLE 4:School Districts With No Mand. White Reassigmn^ts^ 



^AR « 
«SAR = 
MSAR = 
MSAR = 
MSAR = 
MSAR = 
MSAR = 



,81^ 
72 
.67 
.58 
,49 
.39 
.30 



T3 
4-> M 



No Reassignments 

5 % blacks reass . 

10% blacks reass . 

20% blacks reass . 

30% blacks reass. 

40% blacks reass , 

50% blacks reass, 



-2.2 


1. 7 


-7.2 


-6.2 


-2.2 


-11.2 


-6.8 


-2.9 


-11.9 


-7.6 


-3.6 


-12.6 


-8.0 


-4.0 


-13.0 


-8. 3 


-4. 3 


-13.4 


-8.6 


-4.5 


-13.6 



Q. 4, TABLE 3:A11 School Districts'^ 



MSAR = 
MSAR = 
■MSAR = 

;msar = 
;msar = 



. 81 
. 72 
.67 
.57 
. 43 



00 



-a 

CO QJ 

cn 

Z 2i 



No reassignments 
5 % whites reass , 
10% whites reass. 
20% whites reass. 
30% whites reass 



- .2 
-6.8 
-8.1 
-9.8 
-11.0 



1.0 
-5.0 
-6.C 
-7.1 
-7.7 



-3.9 
■10. 4 
-11. 3 
-13.5 
-14. 7 



;msar = .62 
IMSAR = .53 

;msar = 

5MS/JEI = 
5MSAR " 
■MSAR = 
5MSAR = 



44 
30 
16 
11 
00 



10% blacks , 
20% blacks , 
30% blacks , 
40% blacks, 
:0% blacks, 
50% blacks , 
6G% blacks , 



5% wnites 
5% whites 
5% whites 
10% whites 
15% whites 
20% whites 
25% whites 



-7. 7 

-8.4 

-9.0 

-10.9 

-12.4 

-13.2 

-14.3 



-5.3 
-5 . 3 
-5 . A 
-6.4 
-7.1 
-7.5 
-7.8 



-11. 4 
-12.0 
-12.6 
-14.6 
-16.1 
-16.9 
-17.9 



^Criiae rate and unemployment set at me,^n and previous reassignments 0. 
^Equation 4 of Table 3, see description in footnote a, Table 5. 
^Calculation described in footnote b. Table 5. 
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Tabic 7 



?reai;;ting "o Vmir.e Enroiimenc Change With Scnoo 
Desegregacion Reassignmencs for 
School Discriccs 53% Black 



Northern , 
Northern Southern Southern 

City County City 



lABLE 4: SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH NO MAimD. WHITE REASSIGNMENT S' 



IMSAR = 
IMSAR = 
IMSAR = 
JMSAR = 
5MSAR = 
>MSAR = 



. 81 
. 77 
.68 
.59 
.50 



JMSAR = . 41 



No Reassignments 

5 % blacks reass . 

10% blacks reass . 

20% blacks reass . 

30% blacks reass , 

40% blacKs reass. 

50% blacks reass 



• 8.3 
•12.3 
-13.0 
•13. 7 
-14.1 
-14.5 
-14.7 



■ 8.2 
-12.2 
-12. 8 
-13.5 
-13.9 
-14.2 
-14.4 



-13.3 
■17.3 
-17.8 
-18.7 
-19.2 
-19.5 
-19. 7 



;0. 4. TABLE 3: ALL SCHOOL DISTRICTS- 



SMSAR = 
SMSAR = 
SMSAR = 
SMSAR = 
SMSAR = 



.90 
,81 
.76 
.67 
.58 











Q) 


c 


tJ 








x: 


cn 


3: 


CO 






o 


0) 







No Reassignments 
5 % whites reass. 
10% whites reass . 
20% whites reass. 
30% whites reass. 



- 5.5 
-12. 1 
-13.5 
-15.1 
-16.3 



- 4.7 
-10.9 
-11.9 
-13.0 
-13.6 



- 9.2 
-15.8 
-17. 1 
-18.8 
-19.9 



SMSAR 
SMSAR 
SMS>>R 
SMSAR 
SMSAR 
SMSAR 
SMSAR 



. 72 
.63 
.54 
.41 
.28 
.23 
.09 



7] 



10% 
20% 
30% 
40% 
50% 
50% 



blacks , 
b lacks , 
blacks , 
blacks , 
blacks , 
blacks > 



60%* blacks 



5% whites 
5% whites 
5% whites 
10% whites 
15% whites 
20% whites 
25% whites 



-13.0 
-13.6 
-1A.2 
-16.1 
-17.6 
-18. 4 
-19. 7 



Crime rate 



and unemployment set at mean and previous reassignments 0. 



^Equation 4 of Table 3, see description in footnote a. Table 
^Calculation described in footnote b, Taole 5, 
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•11.2 
-11.3 
-11. 3 
-12.4 
-13.0 
-13.4 
-13.8 



-16.7 
-17.3 
-17.9 
-19. 8 
-21.3 
-22.0 
-23. 3 
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order Co compare them Co che black only plans. No school districc has ever 
reassigned only whices and probably never will. --.ll the equacions under- 

escimace cae perctnlagf- -^^i^-c ^..^...^-^ ... ^ ... 

no reassignmencs. Therefore, ic may be more inscrucCive Co use che 5 
percenc black reassignmencs as che base line for comparing the "cose" of 
addicional reassignments . 

.Several things stand ouC in chese tables. First, the negative effect 
of a given proportion of white reassignments is almost double that of the 
same proportion of black reassignments. Second, the negative effect of 
school desegregation on white enrollments is much less in countywide school 
districts. In Table 4, we can see the loss rate for northern school districts 
reassigning 5 percent of their whites almost tripled with an increase to 60 
percent black, 25 percent white reassigned whereas the countyvide school 
districts had less than a doubling. If we consider both proportional . 
change and absolute enrollment change, countywide school districts have 
demonstrably less negative effects when they desegregate. 

Finally, because the equation .contains a dummy variable for southern 
city school districts, we can exaL^n^the^ differential loss rates in those 
school districts. ^rhe data demonstrate higher loss rates for southern city 
school districts even for similar levels of proportion black and in the absence 
of school desegregation. This is substantiated by findings by Frey (1977) 
that southern cities had higher levels of white suburbanization than 
northern cities in the 1965-1970 period. He argues chis had little or no 
relationship to racial factors. The South may be going through its period 
of rapid suburbanization a decade or so later than the North. There also 
may be an interaction effect between school desegregation reassignments 
and white flight that cannot be isolated because of multicollinearity 
and sampling fluctuations. 



POST D1FLI:;>OTATION EFrECT 



Phasing in Desegregat ion 

Because most of une comparauuve analysvo -l -'^■--•-^i-'-S-- 
white flight have been pooled ti-,-: series cross-sectional analyses, no one 
has thought to examine whether phasing in a plan over a two or three year 
period has any impact on change in white enrollment, controlling for the 
total air.ount reassigned. As Appendi:c 1 indicates, many school districts 
do indeed phase in their school desegregation plans. (This is also 
indicated by an asterisk attached to the yearly percentage white enrollment 
change) . ^- 

One way of analyzing the efjfect of phasing in a plan is to use the total 
three year .,hite\nr ailment change (T-HD - T-1) + (T+1 - T+0) + (T+2 - T+1) /T-1 
as the dependent variable and dummy variables denoting one year or multiple 
year white or black reassignr^nt plans. 13 The results of this analysis are 
shown in Table 8. Although the coefficients are not very reliable, this 
analysis indicates that phased in plans result in more white flight than 
one year plans even when the total amount reassigned and the interaction effect 
are controlled for. If a school district reassigns 40 percent of its black 
students, and 10 percent of its white students over a two or three year 
period, instead of a one year perioa, it will have an additional ^ percentage 
point white enrollment loss. 
Long Term Impact 

A. White Enrollment Change. Table 9 shows the zero order correlations, 
and the partial correlations controlling for percent black, between three 
measures of desegregation and white enrollment change in the years before 
and after school desegregation. This analysis suggests that, even without 
controlling for subsequent reassignments , school desegregation's effect on 
white enrollment is negative only in the year of implementation, or the 
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Significant at .05 or better. 



3ec; 



Average " Blaci-^ -.531* -.91 

(.105) 

Southern Ciiv -.064* -.14 
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(.075) 
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Correlations of Sciiool Desegregation 
T4<} With % Ivhite Enroilmenc 
Cn an ge 



Zero Order 



YEAR 



T-2 T-1 



T+O T+1 T+2 T+3 T+4 T'rS 



L % Whites Reass. T-K) 
10 



..03 -.45 -.03 .09 .14 .26 .38 



L % Blacks Reass. T-HD 
10 



.16 -.18 .09 .30 .27 .34 .43 



A Segregation T-KD 



29 -.15 



.27 13 -.24 -.21 -.30 -.48 
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Cc itrolling for Percent Black 



L-,Q % Whites Reass. T-K} 
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50 -.06 .10 .14 .29 .48 



% Blacks Reass. T-KD 
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A Segregation T+<j 
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The lauiciple regressio- equati.oris .sn^wn -r. . so p-.-r^-jn^ .- i'-. c-i;^!. 
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different pattern, although the. coefficients are noL very reiianie. nese 
equations suggest that for school districts chat are less thar. 35 percent 
black there io virtuailv ;v.v :e;i>. y re -at c on lnvu;t i)v . i.ndeec. tn-d t 

impact is positive. For sciiool districts greater than 35 percent black 
a net positive impact does not occur until T^4. If ve can trust the rather 
unreliable coefficients, all school districts that have desegregated (even 
with the most extensive two way reassignnent plan) have less white enrollnient 
loss by T+4 than would be precicted from cheor school svstem characteristics. 

There are several plausible, but unproveable, ex-planations for this 
seemingly positive effect of school desegregation on white enrollment. 
One possibility is that districr..'ide plans offer a guarantee of racial balance 
chat might substantially reduce the suburban relocation or private school 
enrollnient of white students living in transitional or fringe areas. With 
a cityvide plan, such "transitional" schools may have a reduction in proportion 
black to the cityvide proportion, thus reducing the "push" factor. 

In addition, it is possible that if there is a greater than nonr>al loss 
in one or two years, there will be a less than normal loss in subsequent 
years because there is only so ranch available housing and private schooling 
in an SMSA. In other words, tne "pull" factor is reduced. It is also possible 
that whites ret.m to the public schools around T+4, when the plan has settled 
into routine operation and the cost of private schooling becomes a greater 
and greater burden.-'-^ 

If school desegregation continues to have this positive effect on white 
enroLLnent in post implementation years in school districts less than 35 
percent black, the implementation year loss should eventually be made up. 
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in Table 11. The dac a mcica-e cnac scnjo- c^^ .ri^i^ = = .j- 
reassign only black students nake up their iapiementation year loss by T^4. 
Indeed, this equation suggests less white enrollment decline with desegregation 
than without. The :nc3t extensive two way reassignment plan (60 percent black, 
and 25 percent whites reassigned) shows a small negligib e difference between 
the five year enrollment change without desegregation and with desegregation. 
If the school district is county-wide, there is less white enrollment decline 
vith greater reassigninents . 

For school districts greater than or equal to 35 percent black, blc-ck 
only reassignments again result in less white enrollment decline than no 
reassignments at all. 17 Nevertneless , there is still a desegregation effect 
for two way re ass ign.ment plans in northern and southern city school districts. 
The most extensive plan results in an increase of five and a half percentage 
points in the loss that could be expected with no desegregation. 

3. Change in Percentage '^lite. Because one goal of school desegregation 
is racial balance, the change in proportion white should be as important 
as the change in^white enrollment. Table 12 shows the five year change in 
proportion white (% white T-f4 - %whiteT-l) and its relationship to the proportion 

reassigned and the interaction of proportion black with white 
reassignments. Altnough the equation is not very satisfactory, both desegre- 
gation variables are positively related to change in percentage white over 
this time period. If this is compared to the SMSA segregation ratio, the 
negative effect is small. A thirty-five percent black city school district need 
only e^xpect an additional reduction of two percentage points in the proportion 
white, with an e.xtensive two way busing plan (50 percent blacks, 15 percent 
whites). This means over the ^g run, school desegregation does not 
contribute much to increasing the proportion black-the single greatest 

er|c 
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Ccnclu^i : M£ ^£ :.r. ^_ 5: :f 2 - z :: £ r : 1 ~ -a j:re ^ cn 

Rcssi (13 72; ~cc^:5 r-er^ aru :v- v^ys i:: v^iih lani f e ciivenes 3 

can be u^ec. In the policy aiial;-'3:,5 :.c:ir.'3:::-: the rerr: zeans seine balar^ce 
ber-^'eea costs and beneiiis. In the evaluczicu ccnca^iz , Ir. neans :he ability 
tf a prtiijrar: tc a;t:-uvc my ^: all, r-7^rila3-S :he ccsrs :r 

benefits in vo Ive d . 

A. Net Cc5t3. Beciiuse there is a coits titutional obligation to 
desegregate the schools, the effectiveness of school desegregation cannot 
be judged in the sane vay one vo^aj-d judge other programs. Therefore, cur 
standard saculi be the ability of a progran to achieve any effects at all, 
regardless of the costs or benefits involved. '."e ve rtheles s , the indirect 
costs of school desegregation have been specified in the preceding sections, 
and it is possible to detemine which reassignnents are nest efficient. 

Table 13 estimates the najcLn^jn costs for any desegregation plan by ill^cs trati:ig 
the losses in school districts that are above and belov/ 35 percent black 
and in ciiy and large countyv.nde school districts. The change in segrega- 
tion is calculated iron^. the equation s hov/n in Table 1. 

Table 13 indicates chat, r^-ven in 35 percent black school districts, 
black reassignnents have no indirect costs up to 20 percent black reassigned. 
White reassignment s have their greatest costs at 5 percent or less. Therefore, 
if a polic:^aker is going to reassign vrJ.te students, it nay be tics t 
"efficient" to reassign 15 percent of ncre because the ratio of output to 
indirect costs is greates t at that level . 

B. Net Benefits. Ic order to evaluate the effectiveness of school 
desegregation, it is necessary to tieasure the net benefit in black interracial 
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Table 13 



Reassigned 



a cks Only 
5 

20 
AO 



iltes Only 
5 

20 
AO 



Five Year (T-1 to Tt4) Additional I Wliite 
Enrollment Change Associated With Desegregation 



Cuiiiuiative 



- 7.7 


t3.3 


+4.3 


-18.8 


+3.5 


+5.8 


-33.6 


+2.2 


+6.5 



- 7.8 


"1,3 


- .3 
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- .4 


-3A.2 
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+^.1 
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+6.3 



50/15 

60/25 '^^'^ ■ ''^ 
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<35;: Black _ j357. Black 

AS( ^e^ation^ "^^^T^^^^ Citl }.'3L^ 



+3.3 +4.3 
+3.5 +5.8 
+2.2 +6.5 



-4.6 -3.7 
-6.6 -5.0 
-3.9 -5.6 



lack/White Reass . 
10/5 ■ -15.2 +2.8 



+6,5 -5.7 +1.8 



contact with whites. We c^an calculate black contact with whites, or the 
proportion of white children in the average black child's schoo], by the following 
formula: 



3 = k "^kbPkw 
bw — . 



where ""^b is the number of blacks in a given school, and ^kw is the proportion 
white in the "ame school (Coleman, et ■ al . , 1975b). 

Table 14 has three equations predicting black interracial contact with 
whites with school desegregation. Equation 1 includes T+0 reassignments and 
the interaction effect, equation 2 all reassignments plus the interaction 
effect, and equation 3 includes only the total change in segregation. All 
equations show that school desegregation is associat.-;d with greater black 
interracial contact with whites, although the effect of black reassignments 
is much -reater than the effect of white reassignments. It is interesting 
that the net benefit in black interracial contact with whites is greatest 
for school districts at or above 3i percent b lack , despite the fact that these 
school districts bear the greatest white enrollment losses. Equation 2 
includes all reassignments in T4<D , T+1, and T+2. The findings are very 

1 8 

similar to those in Equation 1. 

Equation 3 includes chanse in the index of dissimilarity from T+2 to T-2. 
This equation obscures the differential effect of black and white reassign- 
" ments, but it indicates that for every reduction of 10 points in the index 
of dissimilarity (X = -13.3), we can expect an increase of 4 points in the 
proportion white in the average black child's school. 
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PredicCing Black ConcacC Wich Wliites 
(Proportion WhiCe in Average Black 
Child's School) Wich School Desegregation 
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rabie. 15 shows the net; D.:ne.fi-:s i.n black contacc wich whices for 
differenc hypochecical reassUnmenu nians. Using the same reass ignmencs 
a-, shown in Table 13, we can see chac every desegregation plan has a net 
benefic— chac is, benefics exceed coses. The greatest increment in inter- 
racial contact is shown with black reassignmencs of 10 percent and white 
reassignmo cs at 5 percent. Clearly, there are diminishing returns with 
greater white reassignments . Still, the most extensive desegregation plan 
(60 percent blacks, 25 percent whites reassigned) continues to have a net 
benefit. Using Rossi's criterion for evaluation research, even the mos c 
extensive sch'Dl 'esegregation plan is effective in obtaining the instrumental 
goal of black interracial contact with whites. 

S umma r y 

To summarize, the greatest indirect costs of school desegregation are in the 
year of implementation. Because post implementation year losses tend to be 
less than normal, assessing costs over a five year period indicates the total 
loss is reduced to zero or even a benefit in all but 35 percent or greater city 
school districts. In these school districts, the most extensive plans involving 
white reass-'-nments can result in an additional five year white enrollment loss of 
almost 6 percent over the five year period. 

These data also indicate that implementation year costs are greater when 
school desegregation plans are phased in, rata..: • han completely implemented in 
one year. In addition, the evidence presented here shows change in proportion 
white to be mii.imally affected by school desegregation because of the tendency 

for black and white enrolJjnent change to be positively correlated with each 

othe r . 
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Table 15 



Net Benefit in Black Contact VJith i-niites'' 
(Proportion White in Average Blade Child' 
School) for 35% Black School Districts 



% Reassigned 



Cumulative Total 



Proportion White in Average 
Black Child's School 



Increment 



Cumulative Total 



Increment 



BLACKS ONLY 
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+ 5 
+ 15 
+ 20 
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+ .12 
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+ .OA 



WHITES ONLY 
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20 
40 



+ 5 
+ 15 
+ 2Q 



+ .07 
+ .10 
+ .11 



+ .07 
+ .03 
+ .01 



BLACK/WHITE REASSICyTMENTS 

10/5 + 10/5 

30/5 + 20/5 

50/15 + 20/10 

60/25 + 10/10 



+ .18 
+ .21 
+ .24 
+ .25 



+ .18 
+ .03 
+ .02 
+ .01 



^Calculated from Equation 1 of Table 
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FLn:jiLv, aii school desegre gac ion plans show a net benefit in in t:e 
racial contact, and paradoxically this benefit is greatest in school di; 
at or above 35 percent black despite Che fact that these are the school 
districts with the greatest white enrollment losses. 
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EKLC 



Additional Policy Issues 



ImpiemenLaticn Ye.u: Less 



:adeie^'e.l_Lpss Because of the problems of sampling fluctuations or unrealiable 
ita, several oolicy i^^sues could noc be tested in. uh. multiple regression 
lalysis. One of these is the issue of whether the loss associated with 
.segregation is greater at the elementary school or the secondary school 
avel. The policy implications of this issue are enor^.ous. Knowing whether 
.Ite loss is greater at the elementary or secondary level can give administrators 
clue as to where to concentrate resources in order to stem white flight. 

Answering the question 

s difficult, however. OCR racial composition data only indicates the grade 
tructure of a school, not the number of individuals in a specific grade, 
•herefore, differential changes in white loss between grade levels could be 
:he result of grade reorganization am.ong schools. Indeed, the school districts 
aost likely to undergo grade reorganization are precisely those school 
districts that desegregated.* 

Conclusions regarding grade level effects based on aggregate data of this 
type, cannot be accepted with any confidence. Analysis of the grade level 
structure of the 113 school districts in this sample indicates a good deal of 
variation from predesegregation to postdesegregation in the number of schools 
with a 9th grade or above. The loss of even one school to another category 
can make quite a difference in white enrollment since schools in my sample 
range from about 300 students to over 2,000. Moreover, schools can remain 



*Coleman decided to ignore this problem and selected all schools having a 6th 
73." PP- 77-78, and the insert to this paper, pp. J j ^ 
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in the same category, but drop or a grade vich considerable raduction 

or expansion in enrollrcent. In short, there is simply no way of celling 
conclusively what is really student loss at each grade level and what is 
the result of reorganization without a pupil census by grade because no 
school district is c-nsistent in having the same schools with the same grade 
structures before and after school desegregation. 

White Reassignments to "Other Minority" School s In the aggregate level 
multiple regression analyses, the proportion non-black minority in the school 
district had no effect on white enrollment change, whereas proportion black 
was consistently the strongest predictor of white enrollment change. Therefore, 
we w old expect that white reassignments to other minority schools would not 
have the same negative impact as white reassignments to black schools. Although 
the data calculations for the 113 school districts did not include analyzing 
this effect, a case study of Denver's desegregation plan reveals some patterns. 

The Denver plan developed by Dr. John Finger, mandated, with a few 
exceptions that all schools be between 40 and 70 percent minority (combined 
Hispanic, black, and other minority). Using this guideline, it was possible 
to determine eight black segreg,-ed schools (five elementary, tvo j^mior high 
schools, and one high schoci;, and 2S hispanic se^re83^.ed schools in 1973, 
the year before their major plan. The most striking difference between the 
Spanish segregated schools and the black segregated schools is the average 
proportion white in each, The Spanish segregated schools had an average 16 
percent white, the black schools only averaged 4.7 percent white. Examining 
only elementary schools, the Spanish segregated elementary schools had an 
average 15 percenc white, while the black elementary schooxs had an average two 
percent white. This conforms with what we know about the greater residential 
integration ot whites with Hispanics compared to whites with blacks. 



In order to determine the difference between those reassigned and those 
who shoved up, the actual nuniber of vhite^ who enrolie ' -r.s substracted from 
the number who would have had to be reassigned there in order to bring the 
school up to at least 30 percent white—the bottom line in the Finger plan. 
This was done for both Hispanic segregated schools and black segregated schools. 

The data show two striking phenomena. First, there was very little white 
loss, if any, from black or Spanish segregated junior and senior high schools. 
All were brought close to or over 50 percent white. Virf-ially all of the 
schools with discrepancies between reassignments and enrollment, can be found 
at the elementary level. 

Second, there is < xtraordinar>- difference between the loss from segregated 
Spanish surname and segregated black schools. Using thirty percent the 
bottom line for both Hispanic and black schools, 90.5 percent of white elementary 
school students assigned to black schools failed to enroll. On the other hand, 
only 30 percent of white elementary school students reassigned to segregated 

Spanish did not enroll. 

This analysis suggests that white flight is primarily a problem at the elementary 
school level—ironically the very students who would best adjust to the new 
desegregated situation. Secondly, the Denver experience suggests that while 
there is some white flight ^rom Spanish segregated elementary schools, it is 
minor compared to that from blaclc schools. 

r^r Ordered v. B oard Ordered Several researchers have made statements implying 
there is a greater negative impact when scliool desegregation is court ordered 
than when it is ordered by a local school board. First, it should be noted 
that there is a great difference in the degree of desegregation resulting from 
these different types of desegregation orders. As a quick examination of 
Appendix 1 will show, m-v.t extensive desegregation is court ordered probably 
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because sch;ol boards are aore sensinive to white constituency pressure to 
implement i^J-nimal c- vclu.ntary plans. In addiricn, HEW is liaited by 
congressional controls such as the Esch amendment which forbids busing past 
the next nearest school. Indeed, there are only three extensive board ordered 
plans and of theso only one reassigned a significant proportion of whites to 
black schools. it is this extreme skewedness of the dummy variable, court 
ordered, which made it impossible to obtain any reliable estimates of its 
effect. If we simply coinpare the most extensive board ordered plan (Berkeley) 
with Che most extensive court ordered plan (Pasadena) , we can see little difference 
between them in terms of the negative impact of school desegregation on white 
enrollment. In fact, Berkeley actually had a greater proportional loss than 
Pasadena. This suggests that the characteristics of the plan and the school 
district are much more significant tha.; whether or not the plan is court 
ordered or board ordered. Indeed, if we have learned anything from individual 
surveys, it is that support frr scnoui desegregation (which we would expect 
in upper iDlddle class communities with board ordered plans) is unrelated to 
white flight. (See Giles, Galin, and Cataldo, 1976). In fact, a survey by 
McConahay and Hawley (1977) indicates that those who most supported the plan, 
were most likely to leave because of it.. 
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Enroih:ienl Chann^ 



loyment Rate 

ISA Seg. Ratio^ 
Whites Reassij^neci 



.750 .757 



"^Dala not used in equations. 
From 1970 Census. 



Index of Dissimilarity. 



^^Variabic calculaied by adding .001 to all cases to eliminate zeros. 



^No cases. 
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ApDcndix 4 



Cr^lcalatlne the Least Squares Ecuinon and Mood Test of Significance 
for the Inlcrruplec Time Series Analysis 

Least Squares E quation 

6 it the estimate of the first pre change vaKie . to is the first pos: 
change time point 



A 

B 



Tt) -( r-tn hn 



A 



where m 
t 

y 

^ AT 



the nuiTiber of pre change observations 
the point in time 
dependent variable 



7h 



where P /' 



Mood Test of Sirrnificance 



t ^ 



— \5- 



where is the actual post change observation 



y 

A 

Yq is the p 

eq uatvon 



is the predicted first post change observation from the least squares 
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* Dat;. earlier than 1%8 can be obtained by .vriting the author. The data used 
for 1971 IS the percent ot labor force data rather than the percent ol '.vorr; torce 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor, Manpo-.ver Administration 
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Footnotes 
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"'"Coleman * 3 first "vhitia flight'* papor (^9 753) analyzed school er.rollnent only 
through, thd rail of 19 72, but by di^^ding zhe sazrple into large £:nd 
smaJJ. school districts vas iible tc obtain an 'iifect in the large school 
districts. This analysis vas rcuncly criticized for a ;ariety of reasons 
(Reir^hoLd, 19 75: Pettigrev 2:1c Gre^in, 19 76; Jackson, 19 75; Viseaba'<er, 
1975; Robin and Bosco, 19^6; ■Weinberg, 19 75). Jaci<:3cn'3 paper raanalycinx 
Coleman's vhole ■3arr:_^le, ra:::ar than large and snail separately, fc'ji;d no' 
desegrs^acion efface when acdicior.ai central variables vere incladed in 
the equation. 

^ This sainple represents 34 percent of all cities over 250,000; 4c percent of all 
cities from 100,00 - 249,999; and 3 percent of all cities from 50,000 to 
99,999. Broken down by region, this' represents 38 percent of all northern 
cities rnd 75 percent of all sounhem cities over 250,000; 55 percent of ail 
northern cities and 27 percent of all southern cities fron 100,000 to 243,999; 
and 9 percent of a.U northern cities and 4 percent of all southern cities 
from 50,000 to 100,000. For a discussion of the original 200 city sample see 
Rossi and Grain (1968). 



^ Although. Jiost analysts of school desegregation and white flight use this data, it 
is by no means unflaved. Schools will sometimes drop out of a listing one 
year only to reappear tvo years later, and vice versa. This may be in- 
consequential if it is caused 0/ the occasional addition of small special 
.schools vrLth minute enrollments or a computer error in the listing of the 
school name. Despite these problems, it is reasonably reliable in estimating 
trends , 

4 Because the measures are calculated from the stude:;t3 vho actually enrolled in 

the desegregated school, chey underestimate the amount of reassignments , 
particularly of vhite students. Tnis is compensated 'for somevhaC by 
standardizing vhite reassignments by mne desegregation year enrollment 
rather th.an the pre\^cus year's enrollment. 3 lack reassignments are 
standardized by the previous year's enrollment. Dates of plans subseqaent to 
Fall 19 72 vere obtained from Inte^,rated Education , riZw's Office of Ci'v-il 
nights, and David Armor. This vas corroborated vhen necessary by phone calls 
to local school districts. If plans were pro%m.ded indicating the affected 
scriools, the pre and post desegregation enrollment difference vas computed 
in only those* schools . '/nen no plans vere provided indicating the affected 
schools, the pre and pest desegregation enrollment difference vas computed 
in all schools. Only significanc changes vhich increased integracion in 
the revi^ring school vere counted as desegregation reassignments. This is 
discussed in more detail in Chapl. iZ of David J. Kirby, T. Robert: Harris, 
Robert L. Grain, and CtirisUne H, Rossell, Political Strategies in Northern 
School Desegregation (Lexing::jn: D. C. Heath, 1 973). 

5 rne Index of dissimilarity is a standardized measure of segregaticn. It reflects 

the proportion of black students vho vould have to be reassigned, if no vnices 
vere reassigned, in order to have the same percentage of blacks in each school 



as in the vhole school district. Thus the higher the indeic, the greater 



z n e 



segregation. The formula for rhe indeii is 



D=l/2 



^vi ^ :Ii 



It vas created b7 :<arl and Alma Taeuber and is described in Karl -and .Alma 
Taeuber, l^e^roes in C ities .-:;ev :cr-; Athenum. 1965) pp. 236-233. The computa- 
tional formula vas -^eu to calcilata tne inde:c cf dissimilarity neasures 'used 
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Foocaonas Ccn c ' d . 

in this study becaii^e rue:; of Li v^b d:^'^ by hind, TTie ccrrputzticiul f.^r:z\:l3 
Involves :^ddinv^ up z::e 2Z bl-.:io:o in ill srl\col3 vith a bl3C>: ropu.lacicn 

greater :h.3r: or euual to perc'.er^t :r. the school district, adding up the 

whices in these schools, dividing e::\cn sur:: by their respective scnocL district 
popuiacions, sub tractlr.::^ tr.ese sucrs frcir. each other, •arid "aultlplycr. ^ the 
absolute value by 100. Althou;^'^ this is a good deal faster than the fcm^l 
equation, it yields slightly differ-^nt results froa tirj^ to tlr.e , probably 
depending on the n'uaber of ties in a given year. 

The folloving school districts did not send -q. their 19 75 racial conpcsition data 
Cor it vas inccralete) and so the lnde:x was ccrciputed wit:^ 19 7-; data: Flint, 
>achigan; B:aziilton, Ohio; Mobile, Ala; Mcntgor.er;/ , Ala; Muncie , Ind; Passaic, 
N.J.; Paterscn, N.J., ?hoeni:c, Ariz.; Portland, Ore.; Sacr^nento , Calif.; 
Seattle, wash.; South Bend, Ind.; Spr_ingfield , 1 11 . ; S ta:n.f or d , _Ct_. l^^Q > 

Ohio ; Jiacc , Ta:casi_r,nd/r{aLerb_ur:^_, ;:t_._^Alban^ l<e::^^_*lprk_h<id no_l7i_or_„_' 15 _;dat.3^_^^d_ 

so tne incei<:'"'va3^"ccr:putea on '73 data. Detroit, Michigan desegregated after 
Fall, 1975 in the niddle of the year so their inde:< vas ccitputed with rail '76 
data. Boston's indeic vas also computed vith Fall 19 76 data. 

A least squares regression line is fit tea to the pre desegregation series to predict 
the first year after desegregation. The residual is the difference betveen 
the predicted and the actual proportion vhite enrollment change. It can be 
thought of as white flight associated with desegregation. If there appears 
to be some "e:rpectation" of desegregation in T-1 which would affect the T-rO 
prediction, aja unbiased T-l was predicted fxon the predesegregation series and 

us'jd lo predict T^'J • (Hov/ever, multiple regression analysis of all cases 
shov/ed in _^e::ij r;i], litt.K' or no aniicif^ation ciTect.) Tlie test of si gnificance 
is a t-test (the ?.lood tt:sl) usinu tin- uretcsi \'ariance only for the s t.'.i nciar cl 
error. See Sween .ind CaiMpbclI (]'id3) and Appendix IV for the formula. 

'In general, variables were elirrinated froa the equation if the standard error of 
the b was so nuch larger than the b that It tiade interpretation unreliable. 
However, if a variable had strong theoretical ic:po rtan ce , the sign of the 
coefficient was in the" e:cpected direction, its '='.ffect on other variables 
was "rational," and it contributed one percent to the variance e:cplained, 
it remained in the equation. This is the case with the 'un employ nent rate, 
the crdaze rate, and previous white reassigrnrents . The grades desegregated, 
court ordered, per pupil e:q:ienditures and the proportion other ninority were 
elimnated from the equations either because their coefficient was cero or 
because, as m the case of court ordered, the skawedne'^a of the saitple and 
muiticollineari ty p rob lens resulted in extrenely biased coefficients and 
irrational effects on 3ther variables. 



^The interaction effect of black reas s i ^/aren ts with th:e orjportion blao: in a richool 
district was runoveu froa equations 3 and 1 due to severe nulti co lllnearc ty 
probiet!:s ^and " irrati::nal" eff^its :n jther variables. This r:e:?jas, of c::ur3e , 
that the inceracti.rn effect in the equation could be nasklng both effects. 
This will be oartlallv r-^-^olved later in tn^ m ily3 . 
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Footnotes Conti'd. 



Including an interaction effect between southern city school districts and the 

amount of white reass ignments proved to be uns auis factory because of extierne 
multicollinearity between this variable and two other independent variables. 
However, zero order correlations? observed over time suggest chat such an 
interaction effect may exist. 

The residual white enrollment change predicted from the pre desegregation time 

series was analyzed as a dependent variable. There are few differences between 
this analysis and those presented in Table 3, except that density is a more 
important variable in predicting residual white enrollment change than it was 
in predicting total white enrollment change. However, this equation, even 
with an interaction effect explains only 41 percent of the variance in white 
enrollment change. 

Memphis was excluded from all analyses of T+2 and later because of land annexations 
which increased its white enrollment in that year. 

3 The criterion for two or three year white reassignment plan is white reassignments 
greater than .2 percent in T+i or T+2. The criterion for two or three year 
black reassignment plan is black reassignments greater than 6 percent in 
T+1 or T+2. 

^ By T+4 the only school districts left in the sample are those that desegregated by 
layi. By T+5 the only ones left are those that desegregated by 1970. 
since white reassignments are explicitly analyzed here, this time factor should 
not bias the sample in any way that I can think of. 

.5 The increasingly positive crime rate may be a fmction of the time lag since 1970 
when the variable was computed. Cities wi'.h previously high crime rate have 
already had white outmigrat •• on of those able to leave. It may also be a 
function of multicollinearity- 

-6 A c-ontribut^-ng factor s the fact that white enrollment change and black enroUjnent 
ch^ge are correlaced, on the average, above .25 beginning with the T-2 year 
UP through the T+3 vear. Therefore, large white losses are usually accompanied 
by la^ge black losses (or less than normal increases). This has led many 
researchers to suspect that part of the loss of whites in the vear of 
implementation is .rtifically caused by inflated pre desegregation enrollment. 
We would suspect sucn a phenomenon is operating, if there is aiso a biactc 
enrollment decline (or a less than nomal increase). Unfortunately, we can- 
no oTtrol.tr this because there is no way to tell in the absence of a survey 
vhat is blac. '■flight" and w:. .t is an artifact of pre desegregation intlated 
enro llaen ts . 
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Footnotes Cont'd. 



l^Agaia, because of muiti collinearity problems, an interaction effect between 
% black and black reassignments could not be included in the equation. 
To determine if such an interaction effect exists, those school districts 
that did not mandatorily reassign whites were analyzed in a multiple 
regression equation including only black reassignments. The net effect 
is similar to that derived from the full equation. In other words, there 
is no interaction effect between % black and proportion black reassigned, 
if no whites are reassigned, over the 5 year period. 



'In order to determine if there is some 
over time, school districts which 
analyzed with the control group, 
shown in Table 17. 



regression toward less interracial contact 

desegregated in 1971 or earlier were 

The effect is virtually identical to that 
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The Effect of Community Lccidership and the Mass Media 
Protest and \v1\ite Flight 
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None of Che studies on vnice flight cell us whac effecc comnunicy leaders 
and the news r.e(iia can have on whice flighc acsociaced wich desegregacion . 
Thifj paper '.-.•ill explore chis. In che order cf ciieir appearance, Che following 
i3;:ues are .raalyzed: ( L; ciu- eifoc:: of LjaJerLnip s cat:e::iur.cs on whice fiisiic; 
(2) the eff.cc oi cue n-.-vj z-.-r.ln on vhi tc iHshc; ('3) the effect: of protest on 
wiiice flight and finally (4) the effect of lea.iershi-j on cau.ies of pretest. 
Cor. g unity I.eader-si.ip .-nd l.'hice C')pr flit ion: The Evidence 

t/hice there nas been no sys Cerr.atic research on Che relacionship between 
comnunicy leadership behavior and vhite flig'nt associated with desegregacion J 
chere has been sonie research on che effecC of leadership behavior on whice 

opposition. Oivi of che more imporCaiiC of chese scudies is described in 

.2 

Policicai Scratejjies in h'orthem School Dese ^ ^regation by r^irby, ec al. 
They found whice supporc and whiCe opposicion Co desegregacion Co be a fionccion 
of leadership behavior and accitudes. l-Tnice support was greater and opposition 
less, ^ when the civic elite supported the civil rights ir.ovemeut , the civic 
elite was more active in the cor^.unicy, the school : oard was niorc liberal, 
school board elections were :nore organized, a:.d more hanr.onious relations 
existed between the school board and the civil rights movement. In addition, 
there was more opposition when the mayor was inactive or con-.rvative on the 
issue of school desegregacion, there was m.ore conflict within che school 
board over whether to desegregate, a-d the superintendent was less active.^ 

It is possible, however, that the factors chat influence white opposition 
are different from those that influence vnice flight. ^ Protest, because it 
is a short term angry, behavioral reaction to events, may be more susceptible 
to the force of authority. '-liite flight, on the other hand, could ba the 
result of a personal calculation of the costs and benefits of integrated 
education (mediated by attitudes). If thas is th. case, public statements 
for or against desegregation may only marginally affect this calculation of 
costs and benefits unless leaders can^offer something concrete that will chanee 
^ Che perceived costs of des'^re^tion. * Vn tne case of court ordered desegregation 
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this does not sce:n likely. The n.or.c influential factor influencing white 
flight should be the characteristics of the plan because this is the nost 
concrete evidence of the personal costs and benefits of desegregation.^ 
Nevertheless, leadership and the r.:ir,s n-.edia could have an indirect 
effect on white, flight throu.:h choii. eff-.ct on prol>it,t; and the subsequent 
effect of protest: on white fli^h:. Ih.s. po.sibie relationships will be 
explored in this paper. 

Sanu^ le and Methodolo_ ;^.- 

The ten city sample analyzed here was chosen from those school districts 
in my 113 school district study'' which had desegregated under court order or 
an HEW administrative order and were inciudea in the Newsbank news clipping 
microfiche service. The plan of analysis involved reading all newsclippings 
in the categories of "education," "govemnent structure," "law and order," 
"political development" (incl-'ing elections), "social relations," and "welfare 
and poverty," for a year bef : school desegregation. Since the newsclipping 
service did not begin until 1970, all school districts that desegregated 
under court order before Fall 1971 were eliminated. Because of tir.e constraints, 
the sample was reduced frcn; l-i to 10. 

The final variables used in the anaJysis included news emphasis on 
conflict, level of protest, and leadership stateT.ents- Keans , totals, and 
proportions were calcula-e ' - or sir. month and three month periods for the school 
year before desegregation. 

The sample of ten court rrderua c - -ies is listed in Table 1. This table 
suggests that school districts cypicoilv reassign a larger proportion of 
their black students than their -hite smdents. Because Minneapolis, Dayton, 
and Aolanca reli.^: -n wh i vo l-.n t-. e -s t: forT.erly black schools (even though 
court ordered) c;-e .ur^ber of :-hi:.s :: ; r.,.si.^ed is insignificant:. 
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TABLE 1 



DESEGREGATION CHARACTERISTICS AND WHITE LOSS 





Percent 


Percent 








Whiteb 


Blacks 






Reas- 


Reas- 


Change 


Fall 


of 


signed 


signed 


In 


1975 


CO. 


To Black 


To White 


Seg. 


Seg. 


Deseg, 


Schools 


Schools 


Index 


Index 



Difference 
Between 
Predicted 
& Actual Loss _ 
(hTilte Flight) 



Statistical 
Slgnif, 
of" 
Loss 



Boston 


I')7/i 

iv m 


0 
0 


1 0 

12 


-23.4 


26.2 


A 

-9.7^ 


.0005 




1 0 7 '\ 
IJ 1 J 


9 


23 


-36 1 


50.8 


-28.1 


.025 


iiioianapoUs 


19 7 J • 




11 


-l/i.6 


46.9 


- 2.8 


N.S. 


Louisville 


1975 


9 


/i6 


-54.8 


27.9 


- 6.7 


.025 


San Francisco 


1971 


5 


37 


-31.2 


20.9 




N.S. 


Denver 


19 7/^ 


3 


17 


- 7.7 


41.7 


- 7.5 


.01 


Baltinioie 


19 7^*^ 


/. 


2 


~ 6.2 


67.4 


- 8.7 


.0005 


Minneapolis 


1973 


1 


9 


- 4.7 


44.3 


- .1 


N,£. 


Dayton 


1973 


0 


4 


- 6.6 


69.1 


+ ,7 


N 3. 


Atlanta 


1973 


0 


4 


- 6.3 


74.2 


- 1.5 


N.S. 



a 0 



Study only goes through Fall 1975, 
Desegregated under HEW order. 
' The hl^L^r the index, the more segregated the school district is. 



The figure represents the difference 1. percentage points. For example, Boston's actual percentage white loss 



was 9.7 percentage points higher than predicted. 
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Coluan- four shews the change ir. the level of segregation (index cf 
/ 

dissimilaricjf). ■ The school district with the srjallest reduction m 
segregation is Minneapolis, a city usu-.lly lauded for its peaceful desegrega- 
tion. It is quite possible that the rea-on it desegregated peacefully is 
because it did not 'desegrr.g.-.ce very -uch, and the final index of segregation 
shown in column five indicates the outccn-.c of their desegregation plan is a 
fair ar.:ount of s-ji; rog.it ion . 

Finally , column six shows the difference between the amount of white public 
school carol lr...r.t decline (r.eu^i.red as Che percentage of the previous year's 
whiLe -.■nroIl:-c:ic) prcdlcuec from the pre desegregation trend and the actual 
percentage white enrol ir.e:-,c loss with desegregation in the year of implerr^enta- 
tion. Tais cstiaate, unlike the total enrollment declines usually cited in 
news arcic:.>>3, caa be thought of as white "flight" from desegregation . ^ 0 
It will he the dependent variable used in this analysis. Although all school 
districts except Dayton had so:r.e white flight from desegregation, only four of 
the ten school di-cricts had a statistically significant loss. ' 

Does Lea dership Sunoort for School Dese;:regatio n Re duce Whit _e Flight? 

The first question to be answered by the data is an important one 
for policy considerations. If white flight can be manipulated by leadership 
statements than it may be possible to convince leaders that they ought to speak 
out on behalf of school desegregation and thus eliminate one of its unintended, 
negative impacts. Numerous studies conducted by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights have led us to believe that such support is able to reduce or eliminate 
negative irapacts.il 

Ine simple correiation between leadership statements and white flight 
do not- reveal a very clear re lar - ;nsh ip " because leadership stater.ents in 
support of school desegregation are inversely related to the extensiveness of 



■ri"^ plan. Itii-ro i.s a jrcau-.^ _i .,t , . ^ ^ . ■■ 

dcsr-sregacica •.--here le'.i v-tu-J'-:'.' , ^-'^-^ • ■■■ ■ '-^^^ , r..- i'--. • ^ ■ 

is also true when chese statcr.=ntH are. related to a cor.posite variable -casurin? 
both the' extent of ch- plan and zne sc::~.cl district p.-jcencag..' biacK. Mo.-^t 
leaders do not seer, to think ir.cependcr.r, Iv in the.^-e situations, they react. 
"Within the conce/.t of mininal cesegre-at ion , school desegre^. aticn is g.-.-od; 
within the context of extensive desegregation, 5:chool desegregation is bad." 

I£ we control for th.e ev.tent of the school desegregation plan and protest, 
the relationship between leadership stater.ents and -;hite flight is reduct^d 
to insignificance. In sun, this nieans that a sir.ple relationship between 
leadership statet-.ents in support of school desegregation and tositive or 
successful school dosegregat n is not evident in the case of white flight, as 
Mun.-ord indicated in his studyl"^ My own feeling is this is a function or 
two things. First, there were not many leadership statements one way or the 
othtr in most cotmuni ties . Ine average number of "pro" statements for a 
community for the whole year was onl;. four, the num.ber of neutral statements 
three, and the number of "con" statements only seven. Thu.. , ..t is clear tha: , 
as has been indicated elsewhere, most comjnunity leaders sim.ply hide from th ■ 
issue. Since the analysis is on only a small n-imber of statements, it is 
not surprising they have little impact. A second and less plausible, reason for 
Che unimportance of community leadership statements has to do with the 
characteristics of court ordered school desegregation. In this situation, 
cornmunity leaders are probably- perceived as being oowerless to change the 
most important aspects of the costs and benefits of school desegregation: the 
characteristias of the plan, especially whether or not white children are to be 
bused. Therefore, the ability of leaders Co inhibit or increase white flight 
may be substantially reduced where they can offer little promise of any policy 
changes and are probably perceived as insignificant. 

er|c 



The coiir'Oii mycn r-.; .-.r i-i - 

supportive o: school d.-^u -ur - 1 ion . ]^^.:iLk^:^^ vM:.;: , 

voundLv criti.iu.d for bcin, "pr. cco^.or-;:^^i ^in.cin^ t::. .o 

i:nolv school des.£r-.tion succ.-din,. Tl.us , I was surprised on roadin, 
the Globe for a vhole y..r before .chool dese.re.acicn to find that not only 
were they .ct ore dc. ogr . : . o , tot th.y ...-r. cui te ..sslnistic about the 
outcome of any school d. segr o :oot io:- olon. Moc.-ov.r, of too t.n citic:, included 
in this sfucy, Boston n.s the h^.h.st score (avernge ana totel) on ...pnasizin. 
conflict or negatove outcon.s in the first si. t.cnths of the ore aeseeregation 
year (before any substantial protests had taken place). For the most part, the 
Globe vent cut of its vay to interview anti-busing leaders and to publicise 
conflict and porcer.ts of dcon for the upccrolng plan. 

in general, this anr.es : ' th a study conducted by Stuart of c:edia coverage 

, , . -'.^ Nas'-viUe.'-^ He found newspapers often resorted 

oil school cesegreca^^i-'n ... ..^.b - ^ - xc- . 

CO cliches like '-assivo busLno," 'kcholesaie changes," "busing tuncoil," and 

••white flight" vhere :nor. prooio. vording would have been appropriate. 

Moreover, anti-bus.o, .rouro one indivrduals were afforded toe bulk of oove:ape. 

In this study, :ho av.raoe .ere for news story erarhasis on conlloct 
was 3.2 .-.n a s- ale of one to fiv.. Tnis means the average story e:a?hasized 
conflict, but not ov e rwhe ln:ins ly , or tnat . ories emonasizing conflict or 

redicting dire outcomes were ocassionally balanced by stories emphasizing 
positive outcomes or cooperation. .^.-s with leadership statements, the emphasis 
on conflict was highly related to the extent of the plan. School desegregation 
plans with greater black and white reassignments were given coverage during 
the pre-desegregation year which em^phasized more conflict or predicted more 
negative outcomes than plans that were minim.al in their reassignments, and 
this IS not a function of the protest generated by extensive plans. 
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The roldi.i..i-->hip :-.-:.Vv.r: n...v.- c . v. r • v--:::.::: 
when, as shc^n in Table 2, a- in. i r; i ^ p r 1.-- -i r. , v-rieni blaok and 
dc-se^rcii.- ...nL : - 1'. : --" ■ : • ■ '.' ■ \' - 

clear to tne . The d-,;:! ch-::-. n c::-un:-/ :,r.:K.c^. of .chc 

desegregation becau-. they ..r. th. conduit thr^-gh vhici: information ro 
chool dcsesregaticn is channel-d to nironto. Thus, th"- ;_crceived costs of 



arc :i* 



sc 



school dese^regat: Icn ar^^ creac-d 



..o::ic r;xi'::-:t: bv rhe n-vo media. These datia 



t chat i: the -.di, ^v.ra ■ sch.:ol d^ ^a re ^a L i : vi.ia a auraortive slant, 



sue 



ch perc^ia/ed costs -1^. a e a : aa : : a a aa t ly -educed. 



Does Protest Ca'iso -'a Ute FliahtV 

Tha 3ia.ple correlatioa b.Lv.an protest and white flight is quite high. 

(r - .71;Hovever, th :.s could b- a functiioa of the high correlation between 

protest and the exton.: of the ' das ep re -a t ion plan. As Kirby et, al. point a-ut , 

white protest appears to be a reaction to the decision to itnple-ent school 

desegregation, but it do. a not prevent ir , Indeed, the greater the vh.te 

\ 1 o 

oppositicn, th.3 Kore scr.ooi u-.-si"/,r--nt ion';, 

:^everchelyss, ^^aile vhito opprsition i. unacle to prevent scnool desc-re- 
gatLon, i t ^av increas,.- v.nLLO fli,;nt. As TaoL- 3 indicat-=, o rotes t in the 
first si:: itoncha , (cypicaliv toiora the plan has oeea revaaied) can i:.-. -ara 
white Elisht by sy-bellcaiLv ilLnstrating tne parcaived costs of scnool desepra- 
gation. In the absence of other in lo raaation , protest conveys the message that 
school desegregation brings violence to a cotur.unity. This message, six tionrhs 

in advance of itip Lementation , giv.s parents enough lead tine to find alternativ. 

to patting their cnild in an integrated school. 
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Predicting whiCe Flighi: V;! t:i .^^-vs 
Emphasis on Conflict: Controlling 
for an Index of Desegregation., 
Protest , and ;i Black 



. . ^ r- Beta 

Indepeudeat ^ariaL;ie_s r ■ 

Index o Deseg., Diacr., .aiu Lr.:-^^b. 

Aver;^ge liews Hmpnasis on Conili'-t - ^-^ ^ '^^ 



-rhe p^^iictioa equation is WHIT. FLIGaT = -l.:.S8 ^ ff^^^^^^^ ^^l^ 
(Standard errors are in parentheses.) _ l.u_4; 

The mean for lUDEX is 1.23 and for N'EWS is 2oO. 
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Predicting 



^IL^ht WiLii Desegregation Iride:-: and Proce^^t. 



lie ta 



Index of Z 'Ahites Reassign. X -ctio.m 
District Black 



88 



Ave rag 



e Protest Fir^--' Si.:-: Months 



.22 



81 



a 



rhe prediction .iquati.iv^. /r!-: 

(Standard errors are iri parent:v 
for lic.wS is 2.50. 



c:][- - .428 + 140 DESEG. IliDEX + .034 PROTEST 
^.026) (.025) 
The incrvi ^'^ r DESEG. INDEX is 1.48 and 
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months is r\tiz 

Unfort i;n<ii 
re laz i cr.i'u L:- . i 
rath'/r "heir, tih.- 
leader:^. iip 
des e r^j / a t i , 
the -r^-ce^e^r 



s u g i: tl :3 L , 



ncc conn : 
^2ad o h in s t: ate 



-oiat 1 cn 



^ount or scnoo 



protes t: : a La 
in the La:- t ^ix :::onths has ao s :: ..a : t:? l.y no re: 



C i velv 



55), while 



in th.e Last a i>: r.cnths or 
rt^latad to the ar.cunt cf 
c : . ar.o an t c f p r t e a t 
n sh. i a v i Lih 1 a a a e r s h i p s t a t ar.en 1 



in the first. Tnase data suggest ta^-o, t 

1 7 

issues of race, they ar-n Led, 

These flndla^^s raa oaaacer to t::o.;a of rlirhv, 
in thLa paper 
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sc'-icy has ac :t;~:: - . -jxr - r.-. •.: • : 
and proceb': liave on v;-. L rlisac. : 

Llluscraced in Figur- - . -his i3 a :hange L.oin nne :.ypot:w.si2ed r-laCl.nships 
sr.aco'J at 'cli-; S-rv;', i.r.n i;v.? of ciiL:S pav-r. Un.ixpectedlv . c.--~~un i. leaLicrsnip 
turned out to nave no s igni i i a:ii. c uiL.ct on wnLtc liigat. liowevcr. tn. 
T-edLa did have an independent effect on white flight, as did the average 
severity of protest in tne first six months of the pre-desegregation year. 
These findings have important poUey implications because they suggest that, 
tne n-v-^ :-cd:a s i^n i f i eant iv alter the perceived costs and bene! its oi 

seiin.-; .;..se;;-o-4..L : w , ;:. !u;s its unintended negative impacts, by a. ;v ermg 
tne.iL- -overage of scncrL dusegregat ion . Undoubtedly, there are those wno 
would arge, :h it t:.is i.. uneth Leal— that the newspapers have a responsibility 
to renort exactly what happens. Nevertheless, a careful reading of the 
news stories on school desegregation sr.egest. tnat Stuart is ccrrect-the 
tnedia go out of their way to interview anti-busers and to publicize protest, 
nut necessariiv because it is a truthful image of what is happening, but 
because that sells newspapers. For three years the Bos^orL^lobe overemphasized 
the importance of Scutn Boston dign School to tne point wnere they would have 
■m eiementarv nath course. If 150 -^c-nools have no problems, is it 
reporting to devote virtually your entire coverage oi desegregation 
to the tour or five schools that have severe probieir^? In doing so, the 
trcuoLed s.nools are weignted tntrty tines tnat of the untroubled scnoois. 

It snouid oe e^.pi.asized at tn is point tiiat tne small sample sine made 
a more extensive analysis impossiole. The variables analyzed here ere only 
a few of tne naif doren or more variables that influence the amount ci white 
fiignt associated with school .iesegregat ion . While this sample of ten 
,i,,,s can be considerea rep r .sen tat ivo of thos. that nave d^segregate^i under 
court order, .nis mav ._..an,c .a . oc near future. At best, tnis should b. 
Q c0n3i.de L'Gd an exploratorv project. 
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M^'>,it.,s nij,oks Z'/l,!Les+ Chnngein 1973 DiffeivncG 

;i.;si,>, Reassign. h!:ick^ Se,. Se^. Mwe.a Pre. 

F..;i,^jsi!.n. InJox l.v,:-.-;x dicioa am! 



Year of Court Ordered Deseg. 



I Whites l(ea:Jsl|i!u:d 



Z Blacks i;casslr,iu:d 



Fall I')] 5 Sot;roi;alloii huie; 



,15 .1^^ '-^7 



,]9 ' -.^lO 



,05 .01 



-.33 -.n -60 



.'J8 -.90 --8^ 



K WliiLes ReasHl[;a. + HlaiAs 
Reassi[;ned 



,/.0 -^S 



-.'ID 



Change In :;e|jri;>;ati(in IndeK 5q -.35 

(Index of dlbsiiiiilarlty) 



.'1 -.2^ 



Difference lletweeii Predlrted -.50 
and Actual '.oii^ 



o 
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th-j r.'i.ct.- o; the ..i.torz I ••■'.c: (':.:'!•_.-, - ■:, •'■mic - ..;.-..).. u ; ^, 

integrated = 1) : th<: type of activity (r:::iy = ^' sit-in = 2, march = 3. boycott = 

involved (0-10 = 1, 11-25 - 2, 26- 100 1 3. 100-500 = 4, 500 - 1000 = 5. 
1000 - 5000 = b, 5000 - : 7); tb.c nurr.ber of days, the number injured, the 
nurriber killed, tb.e nar.iiier arrested. 1 he number of separate incident: 
the summary s.-c-re f..r ::U iruddent^, l!:-.- r ar. -core for all incidents vere 
calculoted f, r tio-ee :o..otb pcr:.d. dorir.c the school year before the iiopleinen- 
trttio:: of sv:hool ri c s l- e r t.- l; a i: o :. . 

Nev/spapcr coverage of school:, and desegregation were coded on a sea. 

of one to five according to the degree to v/hLch they em pha s izcd optimi s ti c outcome: 

and cooperatioD or pc s s 1 1 r. i s ti c outcomes and conHict. 
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^erage Enpaasis or :.ev3 



ore desegregation school year 

;ir3t 6 months pre deseg. school year 

last 6 months pre de^eg. school year 



3.2 
3.1 
3.2 



Jumber of N'ews Stories 



pre desegregation school year 

first 6 nionths pre deseg. school year 

last 6 nion t h h pre deseg. s c h o o .1 ye ar 



86 
35 
50 



a 



Total Emphasi-; of N'ews Stories 



pre desegregation schc. I year 

lirst 6 monuhs pre deseg. school year 

lart 6 months pre deseg. school year 



282 
117 
164 



Average 



Severity of Protesc/Violence 



pre desegregation sch-ol year 
first 6 months pre de:-?,. school year 
last 6 nonths pre deseg. school year 
last 3 .iionths pre deseg. school year 



26.9 
10.5 
21.1 

23,9 



Number Protest /Violent Events 



pre desegregation school year 
first 6 months pre deseg. school year 
last 6 months pre desag. school year 
last 3 months pre deseg. school year 



5.6 
2.2 
3.4 
2.6 



Total Protest/Violence Severity 



pre desegregation school year 
first 6 months pre deseg. school year 
last 6 months pre deseg. school year 
last 3 months pre deseg. school year 



131.3 
31. 7 
99.6 
89.4 



% "Pro" Statements 



pre desegregation school year 

first 6 months pre deseg. school year 

last 6 months pre deseg. school year 



34.4 
21.9 
36.9 



% Neucral Statements 



"Con" Statements 



pre desegregation school year 

first 6 months pre deseg. school year 

last ^ -.^)nths pre deseg. school year 

pre desegregation school year 

first 5 months pre deseg. school year 

last 6 months pre deseg. sf-hool year 



22 .0 
18.4 
18.9 

41.2 
29. /-^^ 
42.2 
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Mur/oer ''Pro" 3taca:.ie.nC5 



. ^ ^~ Ci w - - 

■•n r c 



• cncoi year 
d^seg . school 



.0 



Number Neutral Staceneiin^ 



ire desegregation school year 

:irs:: 6 months pre deseg. school year 

Last 6 r.oar.hs pre deseg. school year 



2.0 



Number "Con" T-t/dl^uieuH 
/ 

( 



:re desegregation scnc^x year 

lirst 6 months deseg. school year 

Last 6 months pre deseg. school year 



6.5 
3.1 
3.4 



^ The sum total of emphasis score of each news story. 

^ The sum total of thp severity score of each protest or violent event. 

^ AA fn 1 00 m vr^ time period because of rounding error or 
" SL°u"Tn'Srf^."1 .!o°.^%'iL'peri: : so,» ci/ies had s..ce..„.s of .ia. on 

schoordesegregation (i-S-, 0% pro, 0% neutral, 0% con). 
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Footnotes 



Munford's study of school desegregation and white flight in >LLssissippi 
found that the influence of leadership was sniall and ic diminished 
over time in both its effect on protest and white flight. However, 
as far as I can tell, there was no systematic analysis of leadership 
statements or behavior, and therefore, his conclusions would have to 
be considered impressionistic. See Lewis Munford, "l/nite Flight From 
Desegregation in Mississippi," Integrated Education 11 (May- June 1973) 
12-25 . 

David J. Kirby, T. Robert Harris, Robert L. Grain, and Christine H, Rossell, 
Political Strategies in :>orthem School Desegregation (Lexington, Mass: 
B.C. Heath, 19 73). This study of 91 northern school districts was 
conducted during a two and a half year period from 1967 to 1969 , coverin 
events from 1960 through 1969. The data come from a series of 18 in- 
depth interviews with 18 local elites ranging from the city editor of 
the local newspaper to an informed civil rights leader in the community. 

White support for desegregation is measured by the number of meetings and 
the number of people attending such meetings in support of the 
desegregation demand. opposition to desegregation is measured 

by the number of meetings and the number of people attending such 
meetings in opposition to the desegregation demand.. 

Kirby, et ai. , pp. 128-130. 

However, Giles and Cataldo found at the individual level the factors that 

cause white protest are very similar to those that cause white flignt.^ 
The exception was educational level. Education was negatively related 
to protest when income was controlled for. However, there was still 
a positive relationship between education and white flight when income 
was controlled for. See Michael W. Giles, Douglas S. Gatlin, and 
Everett F. Cataldo, Determinants of Resegregation Compliance /R eject ion 
Behavior and Policy Alternatives (National Science Foundation Report 
:;SF/R^V-760179) . 
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Giles, Gatlin, and Cataldo also found that white flight, while only 

weakly or not at all related to racial prejudice, class prejudice, 
or attitudes coward school integration, was related to attitudes 
toward the handling of inplener.tation. I suspect that this 
- latter variable also neasures attitudes toward the characteristics 
of the plan (e.g. whether whites are bused to black, neighborhoocs , 
the proportion black in integrated schools, etc.) Ibid , pp. IV- 12 - 
IV - 13. 



The study is described in Christine H. Rossell, "The Political and Social 
Inpact of School Desegregation Policy: a Preliminary Report," (a 
paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, San Francisco, California, Sept. 2-5, 1975). 
The 113 cities consist of all cities wich at least one study 
conducted in them from the 200 city sample chosen by Rossi and 
Crain and described in Peter H. Rossi and Robert L. Crain, "The 
NORC Permanent Community Sample," The Public Opinion Quarterly 32 
(Summer 196 8) pp. 261-2 72. 

A complete description of hew the variables are computed from OCR racial 

census data and a survey of each of the school districts is described 
in Kirby, et. al . , Political Strategies in Uorthem School Deseg regation, 
pp. 176-180; Christine H. Rossell and Robert L. Crain, Evaluating 
School Desegregation Plans Statistically (Baltimore, Md. : the Jonns 
Hopkins University Center for Metropolitan Planning and Research, 19 73); 
Christine H. Rossell, "School Desegregation and White Flight," --' 
Political Science Quarterly 90 (Winter 1975-76) pp. 678-680. 

The index of dissimilarity is a measure of segregation used by most 
sociologists. The formula is 



D = 1/2 I. 



W - N 

i i 

W N 



10, 



where W. is the number of whites in each school, is the number of 
blacks in each school, W is the number of whites in the whole school^ 
system, and N is the number of blacks in the whole school system. _ Inis 
calculation is performed for each school and the sum of all the scnools 
is then divided in half. The figure represents the proportion of olacK 
students who would have to be reassigned, if no whites were reassigned, 
in order for each school to have the same proportion black as in the 
while school district. Thus, the higher the figure, the greater the 
segregation. The measure comes from Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuoer, 
Negroes in Cities (:."ew York: Athenum, 1965) pp. 236-238. 

The methodology used here is called an interrupted time series. This 

involves fitting a straight line (least squares) to the pre desegre- 
gation trend of vearlv proportion white enrollment change and then 
extending that line out past the desegregation year. The white loss 
attributable to desegregation is the difference between tne loss 
predicted from the pre desegregation line and tne actual loss. ihe 
test of sign mce is a t-test using the — etest variance only for 
the standa.a c, _or. This is described ' in Joyce Sween 

andDonnld T. Campbell, "The Ir.terrup ^e-, .es as Quasi-cxperiment . 

Thres Tc,ts of Significance," (Evanston, .965, mimeographea) . 
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. See for example, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Fulfilling the Letter 
and Spirit of the Law (^Washington, D.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, August 1976) and U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, School 
Desegr egation in Ten Communities (Washington, D.C.: U^S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, June 1973). 

12. Because the distribution of the variables is somewhat skewed by some 

extreme cases at both ends, a logarithmic transformation to the base 
10 (adding .001 to all cases to eliminate zeros) was performed on 
all variables. All further analysis is based on the log of each^ 
variable. A logarithmic transformation preserves the rank ordering 
of the cases but pulls the extremely large values in toward the middle 
of the scale and spreads the smaller values out in comparison to the 
original, unlogged values of the variable. This shift toward a 
symmetrical distribution better fulfills assumptions that form the 
basis of statistical significance testing in a regression model. For 
an extremely clear discussion of logarithmic transformations see 
Edward Tufte, Data Analysis for Politics and Polic y (Znglewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Liall, 1974), pp. 108-131. 

13. This composite variable is testing an interaction effect. The proportion of. 

whites reassigned is multiplied times the school district percentage 
black on the theory that similar plans will have different effects 
with greater percentages of blacks in the school population. 

14. Lewis Muriford, "VHiite Flight From Desegrega^ion in Mississippi." 

15. Reginald Stuart, "Busing and the Media in Nashville," New South , 28 

(Spring 19 73) 79-87. 

16. Kirby, et al. pp. 128-130. 

17. This conforms to the findings of a study by Miller and Stokes on constituency 

influence in Congress. It was only in the area of civil rit^hts that 
the attitudes of constituents and their congressional representatives 
agreed. Moreover, the relationship between constituent attitudes on 
civil rights and their representatives' congressional roll call voting 
was the highest of the three issue areas studied (.90). Also the 
representatives' perception of constituency attitude was three times 
more likely to be correct in the area of civil rights than the other 
areas. See Warren £. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, "Constituency Intluence 
in Congress," American Political Science Review 17 (March 196 3) 4d-d6. 

18. Kirby, et al. , pp. 128-130. 

19. Christine H. Rossell, "The Mayor's Role in School Desegregation Implementation,' 

Urban Education XII (Fall 1977). 
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